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Seis Sore me *44- Volumes 
“By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 
1 “Sound and Story Primers. . 4 Vols. 


2 Advanced Story Primers. 
3. First ‘Reader Story Books. 


3 Vols. 
4 Vols. 





1 SOUND AND STORY PRIMERS. 4 Vols. 


I THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S ‘SOUND PRIMER 


Issued in February, it establ. shed at once a remarkable 
popularity in all parts of our land. 

Arranged with special reference to the needs-of teacher 
and child in those first weeks of the first schvo! year. when the 
child’s vocabulary and means of self-entertal ment are so limited. 

Each lesson 1s illustrated with original drawings by Miss 
Rebreca Chase: These pictures are drawn in heavy line and 
shading, are very er Bis pene ability of children easily to” 
trace—and are full of life and action. 


OUTLINE OF LEADING ORIGINAL FEATURES . 


a Word wre Ppa the start, ‘with-soun! stories and 
drills, bert to self-activity. 
Llustrations, unique, artistic, impressively interpreting 
the sate 
¢ Abundant busy work, saving eyé-strain to the child, and 
hours of blackvoard work 10 teachers. - 


Il THE LITTLE RED HEN A Story Primer 


Fully illustrated with original aah g. Interest, action, 
vepatition;. and imitatiou—tho-e sound pedagogical principles— 
are skilfully \ined tip into effective service, 

‘Th elementof the serial, thie coutinued story, always dear - 
to the child heart, crowns the book with success, and the li:tle 
one gets the story: from the Str page with all the zest with 
which he —~ his coe, because h iv appetite craves it. 


Ill. THE THREE PIGS “A Story Primer 
Folly i.strated in heavy Iisc and shading. 


The long familiar story of the Turce Pizs forms the basis 
for lari'ig children into such a knowledzeof printed speech that 
they are son surprised frites the ability to read for themselves, 
which they eagerly do, this :idbit of folklore However improb- 
able and grotesque the stovy, ‘the ¢':ild; though thas attracted 
and amused, does not fall, instinctively, to get at the kern 1 of 
sense. The: aim is, in this and the other books of the seriea, to 
gain such @ welcome from beginuers as gre-ts the periouical 
droppi'g in of Bu-ter Brown and Foxy Grandpa, and to utilize 
it in the mastery of a v cabulary that is. an unconscious but 
ample preparation for any first reader. 


IV THE THREE BEARS A Story Primer 
Strikiagly illustrated with origiual drawings. 


Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this primer 
avails. fitxelf of a familiar ciassic story, from which to evolve 
very pleasan ly @ coud working vocabulury and faiuiliaritv wi b 
word and alpliabetic symbols. Silver Locks ts ever to the child 
that lovely, frixky gadahout, and that gruff »nd weird bear family 
fascinates while it tills th-m with a kind. bitter-sweet alarm. 

Teachers find. there is at present so little labor and so 
much play connecied with the modern reading prvcess, that 
interest is decidedly quickened by a familiar classic tale thus 


dramatically unfolded. 
Cloth, each, 30 cénte. 


‘2 ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS. 3 Vols. 


I. THREE LITILE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE 
Ris atk Fally illustrated. 
While he looks with: ‘never céasiug wonder at the kittens 


Ill BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW ‘ 
Folly illustrated. 
Books II. and JH: make nse of cla-sics in 'a manner siiiila- 


asiug ue array they move with varied incideuta along the to Bouk £., the Three Little Kittens. The illustration-, abundant, 
pag:s, the child grows apred ly familiar with words and sen- apposite, vivid, very happily re enforce the text of each. 
a ee the. thought of the printed page. Note the prin-i Ey 
the strain iending bev which be: yma! 7 bear the Sendeés te his’? te a -Acla ue Aes tapectgat eh a@ vocabulary is evolved. 
of plays. ext ee 5 Interest from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 
¢. Rytnmical r-petition. 
tn aca RED RIDING-HOOD —THE SEVEN KIDS ‘d Imitation or dramatic effect. 
foi” Fully ijustrated. Cloth, each, 80 cents. 
(in Press) 
<3 FI RST READER STORY BOOKS. 4 ots 
Folly illustrated. 


tr. puss IN BOOTS —REYNARD THE FOX 

“I JACK THE. GIANT KILLER. 

Ml HOP 0’ My THUMB — LITTLE TCM THUMB 

IV “Jack AND THE BEAN STALK— DIAMONDS AND 


‘*Stories about real oF 1 heings,” says Herbart, ‘ beat 
supply what a chil! needs. are sim.le, yet full of tmag na- 
tion; they are morally pape a oS Mrs. Chadwick handies this . 
folklore so ingenionsly, that while she seciires the ability to read 
} wong at sigh’, she reachys also the higher effects of receptivity 

nek , thet wonder and reverence which is part of religion, 
d, by ng the child thus amidst general human compan|«n- 
alps she corrects that tendency of imaginativn to center in self. 





rine nte™ ie,  Choth, each, 80 cents, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
cme Sar Se oe =o 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


NATURE STUDY IN THE POETS 


By Mary RuHoENA Tuomas (teacher in Boston 
Public Schools). 

An artisti¢ and delightful voiume of choice passages 
and memory verses, carefully selected from the best- 
known poets. A real help in class work and a pleas- 
ing source of inspiration on the teacher's desk or the 
home table. Price, so cents, postpaid. 


THE MOTHER ARTIST 


By Jane Dearsorn MILs, 


Generally acknowledged to be the best of the ‘‘mother 
books.” It furnishes inspiration, not rules, for the 

uidance and help of all who are dealing with children. 
Should be on every teacher’s desk and in every home 
$1.00, net; postage, 6 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 


In full colors true to 
life—size 7xg inches 
700 subjects. 

Also nests, eggs, in- 
sects, animals, fishes, 
minerals, trees, flow- 
ers, plants, fruit, etc. 
Invaluable for Bird 
and Nature Study 

2c. each 

Sample and illustra- 
ted catalogue for 2c. 
stamp. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. Book 1. 


By Prof. Harotp W. Farrpanks, Berkeley, Cal 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


San Francisco New York Boston 




















Chicago 


Gold Medai Paris Exposition 





Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


One Cent Each £22532; Ses desi. 490 fop $f 
Extra Size x12. Five for 25 cents: 
aa 
Pictures in Colors ccnu’cach tor'i;'cr mie.” cob onl thoes 


A cent and three- 
quarters each in lots of 100 or more. 


11 for 50 cents; 23 for $1.00. 


One-half cent each for 50 


Send two-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of one thousand tiny pictures 
during October, if you mention Primary Epucarion. 


Subscribe for THE PERRY MAGAZINE and learn about the world’s great 
paintings. Beautifully illustrated, $1 oo per year. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


BABY STUART 
(The One-Cent Pictures are 5 to 7 tin 


/ 
this size 





A Graded Course for Schools. 


* 
Over 100 Illustrative Cuts 


; ke is a book for the school and the home. 


of proficiency. 


228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


18 B. 17th Street 


New York Boston 





HAND SEWING LESSONS 


By Sarah Ewell Krolik 
Cloth, 50 Cents 


It gives the trained teacher printed 
instructions for pupils and gives a practical course for normal classes, high school 
work, and for the higher grades of the common school. 

venient size to place in a book, yet large enough to illustrate the lessons. 

at the back of the book afford a display of such models, and form the best recommendation 

Girls of twelve, under direction of a teacher or a mother, can make the 

models readily and develop skill. patience and a love for needlework 


The models are of a con- 
Manila leaves 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Austell Building 
Atlanta 








1 Directness and Simplicity 


trating every phase of the work. 


pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 


Practice Tablets. 


sive years. 


Wholesale, per dozen, $1.50. 


New York Boston Atlanta 





AUGSBURG DRAWING 


The New, Up-to-Date System of 


DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 


Is coming into universal favor because of its 


2 Usableness by the average teacher and pupil 
3 PRACTICAL, not theoretical, treatment of subject 


AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books—Book I., 


Book II. and Book III.—containing over 2,000 drawings, illus- 


Book I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effec- 
tive methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades. 


Book II. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for 
broad foundation in graphic representation, which enables the pupil 2 
to follow afterwards any sfecial branch of drawing. 3 


Book Il. contains short yet complete courses in brush draw- 
ing, water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the 4 
human head and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 


In the system there is also included a 
series of practice tablets for pupils. Each practice tablet is arranged 6 
to cover one half year, and all are uniformly graded for the succes- 


Price of practice Tablets, either course, Retail, 15 cents each: 


Manuals I., II. and III., each, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





north and south. 


Book One, 


Book One, 152 pp. . 
Book Two, 138 pp... . 35¢ 


eighth grades, laying a I 


intelligently. 


pression, 


binding. 


18 E. 17th St. 


50 Bromfield St. 
New York 


San Francisco Boston 








Don’t Fail to Remember 


THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 


FOURSQUARE 


Is their Commendation, pouring in from all quarters, east, west, 
Circulars of testimonials sent on request. 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 
132 pp. 30c Book Four (Part One), 188 pp., 35c 
Book Two, 138 pp.,35c Book Four (Part Two), 188 pp., 35¢ 
Book Three, 176 pp., 35 Book Five (Part One), 256 pp., 40c 
Book Five (Part Two), 256 pp., 40c 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 
- 30c Book Three, 176pp.. . 35¢ 
Book Four, 376pp.. . 60c 
Book Five, 512 pp., 70c 
Sprague Classic Readers combine the Best Features 
of all Standard Methods 
* Based on true psychological laws and safe pedagogical principles. 
Pleasantly reflect child life with its ever varying experiences. 
Develop a love for “the true, the beautiful and the good” by 
building up ideals of right thinking and right living. 
Promote the love of reading and implant an abiding taste fo: 
the best that literature can give. 
5 Enable the child to read aloud expressively as well as to rea: 


And hence develop the power of thinking, reflecting and ex- 


7 Models not only of correct English, they are models also of 
variety and taste in selection, in illustrations, type and 


These are considerations that compel umiversa/ approval. 


Correspondence cordially solicited. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Austell Building 


809 Market St. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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BLACKBOARD 


THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS ARE ON 


PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x86 INCHES. 


Price only 5 cents each 
25 for one dollar. 





In ordering, indicate 
writing the found 





what designs you want by simply 
pposite each, 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


Doe and Fawn 
Horse 
9. Trotting Horse 
10. Running Horse 
ll, Sheep 
Ly Cow 
* Cow and Calf 
4. Pig 


+ Goat 

16. Rooster 

z. Hen any Chicks 
8. = icks, large 

i. Goose 

20. Duck 

21. Swan 

22. Turkey 

2%. — 

4. 


48. Grasshopper 
49. Butterfly 
50. Spider and Web 
51. Monkey 
8. Fish, Trout 
ly uu 
4. Starfish 
100, Horse’s head 


108: Three Litth 
109, Lamb 
114, Donkey 


123. Buffalo 
124. Polar Bear 


ric 
i Snow Bird 


129. Cuckoo 
130. 


132. Blue Jay 
133. Robin 


1 
200. and 
— 


13. 
214. House Fly 
15 





08. Crocodile 

= Dog, 8t. Bernard 
05. Dog, Newfoundland 
le Kittens 


115. —_ and Young 
oe Hi ~ ae 


128, Blue Heron 
yj a Mother and 
131. Night } Hawk 


167. Humming Bird 
168, itimore Oriole 


Bat 


216. Large Spider 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 








Corn 


Lilies 
of Maple Leaves 
Plant 





Creeper 
Flax. 


Bluets 
Lady’s Slipper 


NEW YORK. 


2855 





3: z . . 


Glory 






and Birds 


kle 


sch 
3 
3 
2 
a 





TREES. 
37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
= Melons 275. Elm 
276. lia 

&. Pears ° ite Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. 279. White Birch 
69. App’ 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 
169. Palm 282. Maple 
170, Banana Tree 

PORTRAITS. 


Five Cents Each 





55. Franklin 148. oe A — Poe 
56. Was! ” 149. Na 
57. Lincoln 150. We maton 

y Garfield 151. Pope Leo XIII 

. Grant 152. King William 

80. Cleveland 153. Bismarck 

. Froebel 154. Czar of Russia 
83. Boy’s Face 159. Professor Agassiz 
84. Girl’s Face 160. Horace Mann 
lll. Man’s Face 176. Charles Dickens 
112, Woman’s Face 177. Louisa M. Alcott 
140. Longfellow 178. James Russell Lowe!: 
141. Whittier 179. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
142. Oliver Wendell Holmes/220. Harrison 
143. Ralph Waldo Emerson/221. Blaine 
144. George Eliot 222. Mrs, H. B. Stowe 
145. Shakes 223. Gladstone 
146. Tennyson K. Frederick III 
147. wm.c. Bryant Z. Columbus 


LIFE-SIZE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE PREsI- 
DENTS mailed for $1.00 or any one of them, 5 cents. 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous. 





Chart B. Classification of Plants as tt ~ Eaet Exo- 
gens according to Stems and 

Chart C. Shapes and margins of leaves 

Chart D. The parts of a Dissected Flower ied. 

Chart E. Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

Chart F. § —" Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

Chart G. 1 kinds of grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


These Charts are larger and more accurate than ever 
before offered in stencils, eight charts. The Skeleton| 
os oe The Nervous System (l5c.), ee loc.) Lungs 
Intestines ney ), Brain and A, rd (10c.), 
e,and Vis Vision (10c.), Complete 5 cents 
1s ge Chart showing five races of mankind. Price 
cents. 


sk Seg GHARTS. 


Charts showin ition of hand in writing; 
ize 2 54x80 





| Larva, Pu 
! 


two positions, 
ipanying — per set, 50 cents. 


jcrayon. 


ches, 10 cents. Five charts); 
,of Capital Letters, six inches high—small letters accom- 4 2. Ivy 


STENCILS. 


‘ Directions for Using. 


Clean the blackboard thoroughly. Ps the board be 
“ greasy,” it may be well to dampen it slightly before 
applying thestencil. Scrape crayon upon the blackboard 
eraser, and placing the stencil ut the blackboard, 
the rough side toward you, rub the eraser over the per- 
forations. Remove the design and the outlines wi)! 
appear. It may then be traced with white or colored 
A littie dust bag of thin cloth may be used 
ins’ of an eraser to convey ~ pulverized chalk 
through the perforations of the stencil 

These stencils are an indispensable aid to teachers 
enabling you to place on the blackboard for the instrwc- 
tion of your pupjls a large outline picture of any object 
about which you wish toteach them. It requires no ski)! 
in drawing to produce a picture from one of se sten- 
s and the same stencil can be used a great many times 
ee wearing out. 
reference to the List, it will be seen that a large 
mt. ety of subjects are presented, affording you ampie 
scope for selection of themes for Language Lessons, 
gg! Boag ling Exercises, Object Lessons about Ani- 
mals. nts, Fruits, Flowers, Birds, Occupations of 
Children and the Lives of Distinguished Men 
as — Sor Using These Stenciis Accompany Each 

es § 


MAPS. 


Eastern Hemisphere 15. Southern States, W. Div 
Western [emisphere 16. Central States, E. _> i 
North America 17. Central States, i. 


1, 

Hy 
| 4, South America 18. Pacific States and 7 rri 
| 5. Europe tories 

6. Asia 19. Boston Harbor. 

7 Africa 20. Massachusetts 

8. Australia 21. Canada 

9. British Isles 22. Palestine 
10. West Indies 28. Map showing acquis!- 
11. United States tion of Territory to 


12. New England States 
13, Middle Atlantic States 
14. Southern States, E. Div 


the Thirteen Original 
States, when acquired 
and how. 





The above maps are on paper. 24x36 inches showing (he 
Latitude and Longitude, location of the principal Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, Cities and Political division* 

Maps of the Separate States. 


Pr'ce, 10 cents each. 


LARCE MAPS. 
These Stencils make maps as large as the largest wal! 


maps. 

United States, 34x35 inches. Price, 50 cents. 

Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 34x36 
inches. Price, 50 cents, 

Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemispheres showing 
all the routes of the early voyagers to America 
and around the world. Price, 50 cents. 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 
BORDEES. BOLLS OF HONOR. 
Leaves and Berries|1. U. 8. Coat of Arms 


f Pattern 2. Stocks with Scroll and 
Leaves and Acorns Flowers 


Holl 





ri D ood Leaves and|3. Laurel Wreath Pattern 

lossoms 4. Scroll and Birds with 
CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 5. Anthemion Pattern Gothic Letters 
| 6. Blackberry Pattern 5. Word “ Meritorious” 
\Chart A. Showing putes he Reetentery Organs of Mammals,|7, Grapevine Pattern with scrolt 
‘Chart B. showing the relation of the Teeth ot Mammals} p- Clive Beans utters 
| to their Feet, rood, Habits, etc on 
Chart ©. Showing the Bills, Feet and 1 Seamsty| MELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 


indicating their habi 
' h they are © 
Chart D. Dissected 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 


Chart G. 
Chart H. 


Shows Twelve eDifferent 
Univalves. 

Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 

Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 


Price, 10 cents each. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


lass: 
Insect, showing all the different 


SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the 


Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly,|head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper, 18x24 
ds of Shell-fish, all!" 


inches. Price, 10 cents. 
The word “Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, 
handsome, 10 cents. Large “* Welcome,” 25 cents. 
| pn spread. Fal with National Embl 

rge spr le, ationa’ mblems, very 
handsome, 24x26. Price, 20 cents. 
a Cm ope Bead Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern. Price, 
For Cuaisruas. ‘le design of Santa Claus, 24x36 
inches, 15 cents. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 
Hapry New YEAR TO You ALL, in fancy letters 


very 


U.S. hag 5 cents. read le with National 
| Emblems, et ome Sisas. encase, Liberty |10 cents. 


Bello con I, 6 cents . Tb. Washington on > iicmesk: 5 cents 


5 -*— and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 


| & ra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant 


COLUMBUS STENCILS 
Large size, 25x36. 
Columbus's Ship Portrait Columbus (nevw) 
Columbus as a Boy 





HISTORY BY PICTURES. 
Large Size Stencils, 24x36. 


. Northmen’s Caravel 9. A Dutchman in Costume 
2. Columbus 10. A Pennsylvania Wago: 
Hi een Isabella ll. A Minuteman 
4. Indian in Canoe 12. Faneuil Hall 
5 Mayflower 13. A British Grenadier 


> 14, The First Steamboat 
7. The Stocks 15, The First R. R. Train 





Price, 10 each. 





8. Henry Hudson’s Ship 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A PAGE OF 


BUSY WORK 


Suggestions for Primary Teachers 


To lead your pupils unconsciously from play to work with the use of Busy Work is an 
accepted method of developing concentration of the mind, and one that is practiced by all suc- 


cessful primary teachers. 


Your pupils are worthy of your best efforts along this line; you 


should therefore secure the best. Read this page through carefully and order now. These are 


MODERN SCHOOL-ROOM 
Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of Boston's 
most successful teachers. Useful for Spelling, Punctuation and 
and Language Work. In neat box. Prive, 25 cents. 


Sample Card. (Reduced Size) 



































to —- too —two 

I was late for the car, so | 
walked. 

I think it was far walk. 

Those children are small 
—— to be out alone. 

I went —— the store buy —— 
papers. 

I went —— that store, ——. 

It is rainy go out —— play. 

You paid much for your book. 

Will you give me —— cents for a 
stamp? 

Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, 





Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards representing Action, and de- 
signed to aid in the teaching of action drawing in the Primary 


Grades. 
Set I. The Action of Little Men. 
II. The Action of the Deer. 
III. The Action of the Horse. 
IV. The Action of the Dog. 
Price, 20 cents per Set. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 


Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both sides, 500 figures 
and arithmetical signs, assorted colors. Price, 15 cents. 


trey pa ee 
2X 3\= 


Number Games for Primary Schools 


250 Cards, in handsome box, containing combinations to ten. 
Price, 25 cents. 


| 

















SPECIAL!! 





HELPS FOR SEAT WORK 
Alphabet Cards 


Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 cards, each 
about three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both sides, 500 
letters, on heavy cardboard, assorted colors. Price, 15 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color Work 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, of common birds, with full directions 
for coloring on each card. These cards are equally good for 
sewing cards or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for Color Work and 
‘Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full directions for coloring on 
each card. Price, 25 cents. 


Easy Memory Gems 


For little folks. A choice set of pretty, yet easy, Memory 
Gems, printed on cards, in neat cloth case. Very popular. 
Price, 20 cents. . 








"Out of chldhoed inte manhood 
Tow had qroumm my Kamath.” 











Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection with 
‘‘ The Story of Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Stories of the Red Children,” ete. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Drawing Cards for Seat Work 


Set I. Round Forms. 

Set Il. ‘* Things Like a Box.” 

Set III. ‘* Things Like a Cylinder.” 
Set IV. ‘Things Like a Prism.” 
Set V. Pussy Cats. 


Price, 25 cents per Set. 


Send your order this month and we will send os your selection of above to 
the amount of $2.50 for 
friends and send it to-day. 


$2.00, postpaid. ake up an order with your 
Do it now! Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Austell Building 
ATLANTA 
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FOR PRIMARY GLASSES 











THE ROSE PRIMER . ; : $0.30 
GIBBS’S NATURAL NUMBER PRIMER . 25 
STEWART & COE’S FIRST DAYS INSCHOOL, .25 
THE BALDWIN PRIMER . : ; 80 


CROSBY’S OUR LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS 80 


THE WERNER PRIMER . : ; ‘ .30 


These books correlate the various kinds of 
school work, and besides teaching children how 
to read, follow out the kindergarten idea of 
providing “ busy work” which can be performed 
by the pupils with only a few simple directions 


from the teacher. 





Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular 





PRIMARY EDUCATION 











American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


oe 


WHY DOES 








EVERY CHILD 
KNOW AT ONCE 
WHAT THIS #3 
REPRESENT'S ? 


BECAUSE <¢ 


THE SIMPLEST, MOST DIRECT POWER OF EX 
PRESSION HAS BEEN BROUGHT INTO PLAY 


DRAWING 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK, PUBLISHED B\ 
THE DAVIS PRESS OF WORCESTER, MASSA 
CHUSETTS, AND EDITED BY HENRY TURNER 
BAILEY, MAKES IT A SPECIAL MISSION TO 
HELP THOSE WHO TEACH 


DRAWING 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 10 NUMBERS 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 




















after) to be sung by the teacher. 





Boston 





New York 


Nature Songs for Children 


By MRS. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON 


This is a charming collection of Children’s Songs, admirably 
adapted to the Kindergarten, Primary School and Home 


There are sixty-five songs in the book divided into groups, as follows: 
Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs and Sacred Songs. 


Besides the Songs and Games for the children themselves, there are recreation songs (much sought 
Many of them have characteristic accompaniments which 
appeal strongly to the child’s imagination, indeed they were designed to be “tone pictures.” 


The words are, in the main, by distinguished authors and all were selected with great care. 
dies are simple and within the compass of the child voice. 


Price, Rastpaid, $1.00 
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Wumber 


The Personal Element 


‘“ A phrase has been haunting me—yes, 
them.” 

‘Well, what are they? I've always heard that if you 
speak haunting things aloud to somebody, they will 
vanish.” 

‘‘ But I don’t know asI wantthese to vanish. Ihave 
an idea that I ought to profit by them in my teaching.” 

“*Qught?’ Then I ought, too. Let’s hear them.” 

‘‘They may not strike you as they did me. They 
open up vistas to me.” 

‘Go on, sister, I adore vistas.” 

“T’ve been reading ‘ How to Tell Stories’ by Sara 
Cone Bryant. Ever see it? It’s well worth reading. 
She advises teachers to tell stories instead of reading 
them, for this reason: When you make a story your 
own and tell it, the listener gets the story p/us your 
appreciation. It comes to him filtered through your 
own enjoyment. It is the filter of personality. Now 
those two phrases I can’t get rid of: ‘ plus the appre- 
ciation of the teacher,’ and the ‘ filter of personality.’ ”’ 
* “Yes, they are striking and original, I grant you, 
and if anybody under the sun can say a fresh thing 
about the teacher’s ‘ personality,’ I’m rejoiced. I know, 
of course, this personal element we are constantly 
hearing of is tremendously important in teaching as 
well as in everything else, but I’m tired of hearing it 
thrown at us by every ‘ great educator.’ Don’t you 
think it is the besetting sin of these ‘ leading educators’ 
that they take up a really good point like the ‘ per- 
sonal element,’ and wear it threadbare — make pro- 
fessional cant of it? They weary me with their 
tactless reiteration.” _— 

“Yes, perhaps you are right, for I remember a few 
years ago how the words, ‘environment’ and ‘ de- 
velop’ became perfect ‘red rags’ to me. Luckily they 
have paled out somewhat—I mean the words, not their 
meaning of course. But Miss Bryant has hit me hard. 
I find myself wondering how I can apply it to my fifty 
hopefuls this yéar. I confess I'm not very hopeful 
myself about them, for vacation has put everything 
out of their heads. But I do pat myself that so far I 
haven't blamed their last teacher.” 

‘‘ That is a sign of grace, I admit, and you may burn 
a little incense to yourself, if the criticism hasn't got 
into your heart. But tell me, how can you apply this 
‘plus’ and ‘filtering’ process to your work. Let me 
see, your centre piece is the multiplication table for 
the next three months, isn’t it? How can the children 
get this better ‘ plus your appreciation,’ and how can 
you filter that drill through your personality? That 
is different work from story-telling, you know.” 

‘Yes, there couldn’t be a much harder test of the 
truth-power of Miss Bryant's prescription, I confess, 
yet, I believe with all my heart, that it can be done. 
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. We have settled down to the belief that after all the 
fancy methods of presenting the multiplication table, 
nothing but a memorizing drill can beat it into the 
head to stay forever and aye. I still believe we have 
to come to this drilling finally, but need we hurl seven 
times nine at the children like a pistol shot and in the 
tone we do? Yes, we do put a tone into the multipli- 
cation questions that we put into nothing else—a kind 
of a desperate, you’ ve-got-to-know-it tone, that takes 
all the ambition and pleasure of knowing it, out of the 
child.” 

“‘ That’s a queer thing to concede. 
really true. 
about it? 

“T believe if I cared enough, and tried enough, and 
was ingenious enough, that I could fix up some way of 
drilling the multiplication table, so full of interest that 
I could come before my class tingling with my new 
scheme; the children would see how full I was of it 
and see it through my appreciation. See? They 
would catch the fervor ‘ filtered through my person- 
ality’ and long to try it. Don’t laugh now, and say 
that is far-fetched.” 

“ Indeed, no, I’m seeing it ‘ plus your appreciation’ 
you see, and it looks rosy.”’ ‘ 

“ Ah, I feel the sinister smile under your polite an- 
swer. But, really, I’m very serious about the matter. 
I don’t believe teaching school was ever meant to be 
the joyless drudgery it has become. No matter what 
the cause of the degeneration, the redemption lies in 
the personality of the teacher. Is it not possible for 
her to illumine everything she teaches, by the light 
and warmth of her personality ?”’ 

“Supposing she hasn’t the. requisite light and 
warmth?” 

“No great burst of brightness will ever be thrust 
upon us. If we haven’t it we must struggle for it and 
towards it with outstretched arms. It is the kingdom 
of heaven for us, you know, and is only obtained by 
much seeking.” 

“TI don’t believe I feel the sin of our indifferent, 
monotonous teaching, as keenly as you do, but I have 
an intellectual appreciation of all you say. You bring 
to mind the waking up I had years ago when I read 
in one of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ books a conversa- 
tion between a college president and a professor. 
The professor had failed to hold his classes in geology 
and had given up the subject: ‘ You should never, 
never have left those boys,’ said the president, ‘till 
you had made them thrill at the very name of o/d red 
sandstone. I\'m not up in geology, but I wonder if the 
multiplication table isn’t the old red sandstone of the 
primary schools. The thrill, you see, in the presi- 
dent’s opinion, was to be caught from the professor. 
So the thrilling task is before us. But, seriously, I’m 
glad we've had this talk—honestly glad. I needed it, 
for I never came back from my summer vacation with 
so little teaching zeal as I’ve felt this fall. I wonder 
if it is because I have taught eight years?”’ 

“ Bless you, no. I’ve taught fifteen and I make that 
no excuse for my lukewarmness. Let’s rouse up, shake 
it off, thankful we have enough feeling left to take alarm. 
Let’s make a superhuman effort for one month to put 
an inspiring personality into our work, and then com- 
pare notes again. Will you?” 


I wonder if it is 
Well, if it is, what are we going to do 





Time to Go 


‘* They know the time to go! 
The fairy clocks strike their inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows at the signal an obedient head 
And hastes to bed.” 
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The Song of Our Syrian Guest 


(I have solicited the use of the following story concerniug the Twenty- 
third Psalm from 7he Congregaticnalist, for teachers to use as a morn- 
ing talk. The interpretration of this psalm as given here is beautiful and 
the children should know of it—THE EpiTor) 


“Faduel Moghabghab,” said our guest, laughing, as he 
leaned over the tea-table toward two little maids, vainly try- 
ing to beguile their willing and sweetly puckered lips into 
pronouncing his name. ‘“ Faduel Moghabghab,”’ he re- 
peated in syllables, pointing to the card he had passed to 
them. “ Accent the w and drop those g’s which yuur little 
throats cannot manage,” he went on kindly, while the 
merriment sparkled in his lustrous dark eyes, and his miik- 
white teeth, seen through his black mustache as he laughed, 
added beauty to his delicate and vivacious face. 

He was a man of winsome mind, this Syrian guest of ours ; 
and the spirituality of his culture was as marked as the re- 
finement of his manners. We shall long remember him for 
the tales told of his home in Ainzehalta on the slope of the 
Syrian mountains, but longest of all for what he said out of 
the memories of his youth about a shepherd song. 

“ It was out of the shepherd life of my country,” he re- 
marked, “that there came long ago that sweetest religious 
song ever written — the Twenty-third Psalm :”’ 





The Twenty-third Psalm 


The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me: thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the pres- | 
ence of mine enemies: thou anointest my head | 
with oil: my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all | 
the days of my life: and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. © 

| 








After the ripple of his merriment with the children had 
passed, he turned to me with a face now serious and pensive, 
and said, “ Ah! so many things familiar to us are strange to 
you of America.” “Yes,” I answered; “and no doubt be- 
cause of this we often make mistakes which are more serious 
than mispronunciation of your modern names.” He smiled 
pleasantly, then with earnestness said, “So many things in 
the life of my people, the same now as in the days of old, 
have been woven into the words of the Bible and into the 
conceptions of religious ideas as expressed there that you of 
the Western world, not knowing these things as they are, 
often misunderstand what is written, or at least fail to get 
a correct impression from it.” 

“ Tell us about some of these,’”’ I ventured, with a parental 
glance at two listening little faces. 

After mentioning several instances, he went on: “ And 
there is the shepherd psalm. I find that it is taken among 
you as having two parts, the first under the figure of shep- 
herd life, the second turning to the figure of a banquet with 
the host and the guest.” 

“ Oh, we have talked about that,” said my lady of the tea- 
cups as she dangled the teaball with a connoisseur’s fond- 
ness; ‘‘ and we have even said that we wished the wonder- 
ful little psalm could have been finished in the one figure of 
shepherd life.” 

‘‘Do you mean that it actually keeps the shepherd figure 
to the end? It seems to us,” I added, wishing to give 
suitable support to my lady’ s rather brave declaration of out 
sense of a literary flaw in the matchless psalm, “it seems to 
us to lose the sweet, simple melody and to close with 
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strange, heavy chords when it changes to a scene of banquet 
hospitality.” 

“ Certainly, good friends.” 

With keen personal interest, 1 asked him to tell us how 
we might see it as a shepherd psalm throughout. So we 
listened, and he talked over the cooling teacups. 

“It is all, all a simple shepherd psalm,” he began. 
«See how it runs through the round of shepherd life from 
first word to last.” 

With softly modulated voice that had the rhythm of music 
and the hush of veneration in it, he quoted: “‘ The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want.’ ‘There is the opening 
strain of its music. In that chord is sounded the key-note, 
which is never iost till the plaintive melody dies away at the 
song’s end. All that follows is that thought put in varying 
light.” I wish it were possible to reproduce here the light 
in his face and the interchange of tones in his mellow voice 
as he went on. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures’ — 
nourishment, rest. ‘He leadeth me beside the still waters ’ 
—refreshment. You think here of quietly flowing streams, 
and get only another picture of rest. But streams are few in 
that shepherd country, and the shepherds do not rely on 
them. To the shepherd ‘the still waters’ are wells and 
cisterns ; and he leads his sheep to these still waters, not for 
rest, but to bring up water to quench their thirst.” Then he 
talked of how the varied needs of the sheep and the amany- 
sided care of the shepherd are pictured with consummate 
skill in the short sentences of the psalm. “ Each is distinct, 
and adds something too precious to be merged and lost,” 
he said. 

“«¢ He restoreth my soul.’ You know,” he said, turning to 
me, “ that ‘ soul’ means the life or one’s self in the Hebrew 
writings.” Then, addressing all, he went on: “There are 
private fields and gardens and vineyards in the shepherd 
country; and, if the sheep stray into them, and be caught 
there, it is forfeited to the owner of the land. So ‘ He 
restoreth my soul’ means ‘ the shepherd brings me back, and 
rescues my life from forbidden and fatal places.’ ”’ 

“«« Restores me when wandering ’ is the way it is put in one 
of our hymns,” I interposed. 

“ Ah, sir, that is it exactly,” he answered. ‘“ Restores me 
when wandering !”” 

“He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake.’ Often have I roamed through the shepherd 
country in my youth, and watched how hard it is to choose 
the right path for the sheep. One leads to a precipice, an- 
other to a place where the sheep cannot find the way back ; 
and the shepherd was always going ahead, ‘leading’ them 
in the right paths, proud of his good name as a shep- 
herd. 

“Some paths that are right paths sti!l lead through places 
that have deadly perils. ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death’ is the way the psalm touches 
this fact in shepherd life. This way of naming the valley is 
very true to our country. I remember one near my home 
called ‘ the valley of the robbers,’ and another ‘the ravine of 
the raven.’ You see ‘the valley of the shadow of death’ 
is a name drawn from my country’s old custom. And so is 
the phrase ‘ thy rod and thy staff,’ for the shepherds carry a 
weapon for defence and one for guidance. Ah, madam, you 
should see the sheep cuddle near the shepherd to under- 
stand that word. ‘They comfort me.’ The shepherd’s call, 
‘Ta-a-a-a, Ho-o-o,’ and the answering patter of feet, as the 
sheep hurry to him, are fit sounds to be chosen out of the 
noisy world to show what a comfort God gives to souls that 
heed his voice ; and those sounds have been heard in my 
country this day as they were the day this shepherd psalm 
was written.”’ 

With quiet animation he lifted his thin hand and con- 
tinued: ‘ Now here is where you drop the shepherd figure, 
and put in a banquet, and so lose the fine climax of com- 
pleteness in the shepherd’s care.” It need not be said that 
we were eager listeners now, for our guest was all aglow with 
memories of his far-off homeland ; and we felt that we were 
about to see new rays of light flash from this rarest gem in 
the song-treasury of the world. 

“«Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
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mine enemies.’” In the same hushed voice in which 
he quoted these words he added, “‘Ah, to think that the 
shepherd’s highest skill and heroism should be lost from 
view as the psalm begins to sing of it, and only an indoor 
banquet thought of!’ He sat in silence amoment. Then 
he said : 

“ There is no higher task of the shepherd in my country 
than to go from time to time to study places, and examine 
the grass, and find a good and safe feeding-place for his 
sheep. All his skill and often great heroism are called for. 
There are many poisonous plants in the grass, and the shep- 
herd must find and remove them. A cousin of mine once 
lost three hundred sheep by a mistake in this hard 
task. 

“Then there are snake-holes, and the snakes bite the 
noses of the sheep if they be not driven away. The shep- 
herd must burn the fat of hogs at the holes to do this. 
And, around the feeding-ground which the shepherd thus 
prepares, in holes and caves in the hillsides, there are 
jackals, wolves, hyenas, and tigers, too; and the bravery and 
skill of the shepherd are at the highest point in closing up 
these dens with stones or slaying the wild beasts with his 
long-bladed knife. Of nothing do you hear shepherds boast- 
ing more proudly than of their achievements in this part of 
their care of flocks. And now,” he exclaimed, with a beam- 
ing countenance and suppressed feeling, as if pleading for 


recognition of the lone shepherd’s bravest act of devotion to 


his sheep — “ and now do you not see the shepherd figure 
in that quaintline. ‘Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies’ ? ” 

“ Yes,”” I answered, “ and I see that God’s care of a man 
out in the world is a grander thought than that of seating 
him at an indoor banquet table.” 

* But what about anointing the head with oil and the cup 
running over? Go on, my friend.” 

“ Oh, there begins the beautiful picture at the end of the 
day. The psalm has sung of the whole round of the day’s 
wandering, all the needs of the sheep, all the care of the 
shepherd. Now the psalm closes with the last scene of the 
day. At the door of the sheepfold the shepherd stands, 
and the rodding of the sheep takes place. The shepherd 
stands, turning his body to let the sheep pass. He is the 
door, as Christ said of Himself. With his rod he holds back 
the sheep while he inspects them one by one as they pass 
into the fold. He has the horn filled with olive oil, and he 
has cedar-tar; and he anoints a knee bruised on the rocks 
ora side scratched by thorns. And here comes one that 
is not bruised, but is simply worn and exhausted. He 
bathes its face and head with the refreshing olive oil, ‘and 
he takes the large two-handled cup and dips it brimming 
full from the vessel of water provided for that purpose ; and 
he lets the weary sheep drink. There is nothing finer in 
the psalm than this. God’s care is not for the wounded 
only, but for the worn and weary, also. ‘He anointeth my 
head with oil, my cup runneth over.’ 

“ And then when the day is done, and the sheep are snug 
within the fold, what contentment, what rest, under the starry 
sky! Then comes the thought of deepest repose and com- 
fort: ‘Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life,’ as they have through all the wanderings of 
the day now ended. 

‘‘The song dies away as the heart that God has watched 
and tended breathes this grateful vow before the roaming of 
the day is forgot in sleep, ‘I will’—not shall, but will; for 
it is a decision, a settled purpose, a holy vow—‘I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.’ And the song ends, and 
the sheep are at rest, safe in the good shepherd’s 
fold.” 

Do you wonder that ever since that night we have called 
this psalm The Song of our Syrian Guest? 

(The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, issue this in pamphlet form at 
five cents, or with covers ten cents per copy, and in a handsome, illus- 
trated edition, printed in two colors, cloth binding, gilt top, at fifty cents. 


Forty thousand have been sold since its publication.) — William Allen 
Knight. 





“ Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor the last to lay the old aside.” 
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An Autumn Idyl 
ALICE A. C. PHIpps 


The lovely Lady Autumn goeth past, 

And gently fall the leaves in myriads vast 

To hide my lady’s foot-steps from the eye 

Of winter’s King, when he goes marching by. 


She tucks the little baby seeds away 

And tenderly she whispers them to stay, 

While soft above them piles the feathery snow, 
Till Spring calls to them, that ’tis time to go. 


Sometimes she mounts the wind that rushes by, 
To reach a laggard leaf on tree-top high. 

Full soon the Lady Autumn’s work is o’er, 

And tired Mother Earth, asleep, once more. 





The Colden Weather 


As the sunlight sifts through yellow and bronze and gold, 
and falls on the sward where the leaves are fast gathering ; 
as one looks through the long series of trunks and feels 
the warmth of the color which seems to float among them 
sustained by the exquisite harmony of things: as the mist 
spreads itself over the far reach of the landscape, with masses 
of gold and brown on the hillsides, is there room for the 
skepticism of the commonplace, for the cynicism which is 
nourished by our defacement of the world? Nature is still 
as great a miracle as in the days when the myths were 
fashioned by the poetic imagination. Nature is still the 
great artist; we have become artisans. 

All these things she offers to us if we will take time to 
accept them. We have lived too long by the work of our 
hands ; we must learn to live again with the open imagina- 
tion. We have made a workshop of life; we must make a 
palace of it once more. In this golden weather, when the 
strife of seasons is hushed and nature pauses that we may 
see what toil means and learn anew that poetry has its roots 
in the commonest occupations and spreads itself over all the 
ways of life, let us go back to the mighty mother at whose 
breast all the generations have been nourished, and who is as 
ready to give food to the spirit as to the body. 

—The Outlook 
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~ Blackboard Drawings III 


FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, 
: Salem, Mass. 


(See Supplement Pictures for illustrations of this series. ) 


There are so many suggestions for blackboard drawing for 
the month of October that one hesitates about making 
a selection. There. are the flowers, fruits, seed pods, 
vegetables and landscapes, all of which are of value in illus- 
trative school work even with the little people of the first 
and second grades. 

As these lessons, however, are to be helpful to the teachers, 
and they are the pupils to do the work in this case, the 
material chosen for the lesson will be similar in character 
and in execution to that of the September lesson. Later we 
will take a greater variety in material and in manipulation. 

For our practice in illustration 1, try first the strokes at 
a. Take about half a stick of chalk, place the side of the 
chalk upon the board in an oblique position, and make a 
curving stroke toward the left, bearing on with the left end 
of the chalk. Place the chalk in an oblique position, draw 
a similar curving stroke toward the right, accenting with the 
tight end of the chalk. Combine these two in the fruit. 

4 The addition of the stem or blossom using the point of 
the chalk will finish the fruit. In sketching a tree trunk or 
branch as in ¢, draw with the side of the chalk a stroke in 


any desired d'tection, then with a second stroke accent 
either edge. 
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d In drawing the leaves obtain the effect with two strokes 
if possible. Place the chalk in the position desired for the 
vein of the leaf, draw downward swinging the upper end of 
the chalk outward to the left, then back to the original 
position. Repeat for the other side of the leaf, carrying 
the upper end of the chalk toward the right. The side 
view of the leaf is made by carrying the chalk in the same 
direction for both the upper and the under side of the leaf — 
accenting the narrow stroke. 

Try the spray with the fruit. Give careful attention to 
the gray tones hardly touching the board with the chalk 
These should be drawn first, as the stronger and white 
strokes will readily cover anything of so delicate a quality. 

Next we will try the tree. The stroke e- should be used 
in massing the foliage. Accent with the same stroke for 
the lighter tones, and add the trunk and branches. 

If you prefer, draw first the trunk and main branches, 
using the stroke given at ¢; then mass the foliage for the 
general shape of the tree. For the grass, use the same 
stroke as in the tree; carry the chalk in a vertical rather 
than in a horizontal direction. 

For our second sketch we will draw a chestnut spray. In 
drawing the burr a, let the side of the chalk be used, the 
strokes radiating from a centre, and the chalk being used 
very lightly. Accent at the left side of the burr in the 
usual manner. ‘The burr 4, is drawn by first representing 
the inner parts by the use of strokes like those at a, in the 
apple. Add to these the rough texture of the burr, and the 
nuts if you like. 

The leaf will be readily drawn after the practice already 
had. Place the side of the chalk at any angle desired for 
the leaf vein. Draw toward the iteft. Place the chalk at 
the same angle continuing the vein and draw a second 
parallel stroke as atc. This repeated a number of times, 
first toward the left, then toward the right, will give a single 
leaf. Shorten the strokes near the apex of the leaf 

Practice these nuts and leaves in combination forming a 
group ; the branches and stems being drawn like those sug- 
gested at ¢ in the apple lesson. 

There are many appropriate quotations which may be 
used in any grade. I give one from Byrant. 

Next month we will try some Thanksgiving sketches. 


Putting on Simplicity 
. .  Uhere are so many young teachers, gracious, 
tender, true, who will not trust the soul within them to 
express itself truly, but must, perforce, follow a standard of 
expression as pictured in a book or in the example of a 
teacher. There are hundreds of teachers to-day who have 
a lackadaisical, drawling inflection, a tilt of the head to the 
right or left, a tootsy-wootsy pout, a made-to-order smile, a 
patronizing melody whenever they address the child. And 
why? Because they are trying to put on simplicity (hon- 
estly, conscientiously, I admit, but yet putting on), instead 
of being simple ; acting every minute ; and utterly oblivious 
to the fact that the children are unconsciously copying tone, 

gesture, attitude.— Aindergarten Magazine 


The teacher told the third grade to make five good sen- 
tences, using five words which she had written on the board. 
‘“« Make sentences that show thought,” she said. One of the 
words was “ since.” Ferhaps a few teachers, while deplor- 
ing the inelegance of “ English as she is spoke,’’ may, appre- 
ciate the s¢hought shown in this sentence: “ Little Jack 
Horner had a whole plum pie. He had a since.” 


Summer or winter, day or night, 

The woods are ever new delight. 

They give us peace and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balm to them belong. 

So, living or dying, I'll take my ease, 

Under the trees, under the trees.— S/oddard 
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The House That Jack Built 
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Blackboard Drawings for October 
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. Preparation for Geography II 


Lessons on Occupations 
Lumbering 
CAROLYN D. Woop, New Bedford, Mass. 


(Note Among the bulletins issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for free distribution is 4 Primer of Forestry, 
Farmer's Bulletin, No. 173. This contains valuable subject matter and 
is profusely illustrated. e Perry pictures supply views of the forest- 
covered slopes of the Sierra Mountains and the giant redwood trees of 
California. Our modern geographies give illustrations of lumbering, such 
as, logging camps, cutting timber, loading lumber, a log jam, sawmills, 
etc, Many excellent pictures can be found in old copies of Harper's 
Monthly, and in the old advertising circulars issued by the lumbering 
—. of the West, such as that of the Indiana Lumber Company, 
north of Wabeno, Wis. In Country Life in America for December, 
1903, are several large pictures that are especially helpful in arousing 
the interest of the children in this subject.) 


The first thing we had to consider in the presentation of 
this new subject was the point of contact between the child’s 
daily life and the occupation of the lumberman, as repre- 
senting one of the great and important industries of the 
world. This connecting link we decided should be found 
in the furnishings of the school-room. 

Following out this line of thought, I asked the children to 
take pencil and paper and make a list of all the objects 
found in the room. Busy fingers and eyes were quickly at 
work, and soon we discovered that there were a number of 
objects familiar to the eye but unknown as to name. Making 
note of these objects, I supplied the names, leaving the 
teaching of the name for some other day, since our object at 
the present time was merely to quicken the power of obser- 
vation. When sufficient time had been given for this test, I 
called for a quick report from different members of the class 
until I was satisfied that a sufficient number of objects had 
been named to enable us to proceed to the nex step. 

Are all these objects made .of the same material? Tell 
me of what material the first object on your list is made. 
This chanced to be a chair. Look through your list and 
check off all the objects made of wood. When this was 
finished they made a check list of all the objects made of 
iron, glass, cotton, etc. Count the number of objects under 
each and tell me which contains the greatest number. In 
this way we discovered that wood entered into the construc- 
tion of a greater part of the articles that surrounded us in 
the school-room. To this list we added the names of all the 
other uses of wood with which we were familiar, such as, 
houses, barns, fences, sidewalks, furniture, etc. 

Look at the wood in your desk and that in the floor. 
What difference do you notice? What does this difference 
in color tell you about the wood? Where does the wood 
come from? The children’s first thought was of the lumber- 
yard, but they soon realized that that was merely the place 
where it was kept for sale, and that it was the trees that sup- 
plied the wood. Who has ever been to a lumber-yard? 
This led the children to speak of the great piles of lumber 
they had seen in the different places. How many trees do 
you think it would take to make all of that lumber? Were 
they large or small trees? Why? Is there any place near 
here where we can find a great number of large trees? At 
first the children thought of the woods with which they were 
familiar, but after discussing the size of the trees they con- 
cluded that the woods near by consisted of comparatively 
small trees, and that these would not make such lumber as 
they had described. 

Selecting pictures that showed forest-covered mountain 
slopes, I led them to understand where the larger trees 
grew, and what was meant by a forest. Why are there no 
forests near our owncity? If we should let all the trees 
remain and grow, what would they become after many, many 
years? In this way they were made to understand why 
there could be no forests in a thickly settled region, and 
that any section might become forest covered if the trees 
were left untouched by man. 

When man wishes to convert the trees into lumber, what is 


the first thing he must do? How does he cut them down? | 


Of course the answer “ chops it down,” was given, in mem- 
ory of the immortal cherry tree. This would be convenient 
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if the trees were small, but suppose they were the size of 
this one (showing a picture of one of the giant redwood 
trees), would it be very easy to chop through the trunk? 


. Why not? When the wind blows very hard which part of 


the tree needs to be strong? Why must the roots be strong ? 
What other part must be strong to hold the swaying branches? 
If this part near the ground is the strongest part, where 
do you think the strongest, toughest wood will be? Then 
what do you think is one reason why men could not cut 
down such a tree as this with an ax? Can you think of 
any other reason? This brought out the thought of time and 
the waste of material if it was a valuable wood. Pictures of 
men sawing down huge trees gave the answer to the query as 
to means and methods of working. Attention was called to 
the fact that the men did not saw through the trees close 
to the ground, for the purpose of emphasizing the thought 
of the toughness of that part of the tree and the difficulty 
with which it was cut. 

What is the best time of year for doing this part of the 
work? Why? ‘These were questions I did not expect the 
children could answer, so I explained that when the cold 
weather came the leaves dropped off and the tree prepared 
to rest during the winter, and that during this time there was 
but little sap left in the tree, which accounted for the fact 
that the wood was drier in winter than at any other time of 
the year, and therefore in better condition to be cut. 

When the men have cut through the trunk, what happens? 
This led to a discussion of the way trees fall and the dangers 
that the lumbermen encounter in their work. After the tree 
falls, what is the first thing that must be done? Some of the 
children remembered having seen the large trees that were 
blown down in one of our winter storms, and they told us 
that the men had to trim off the branches before the tree 
could be removed. Pictures of fallen trees, in the Primer 
of Forestry, helped them to realize the size and condition of 
the tree after it had fallen. Other pictures from the geog- 
raphies, showing huge piles of logs, told us that the very 
tall trees had_to be cut into two or more parts before they 
could be conveniently moved. Turning again to the pic- 
tures, I asked if the wood was ready for use as soon as the 
tree was cut down. What must be done with the logs? 
What is the place called where they are cut up into boards? 
How are the heavy timbers carried to the saw-mill? Here 
again pictures made the explanation easy by helping us to 
imagine how a forest looks in winter when everything is 
covered in snow. ‘They showed us how the men loaded the 
great logs on skids, how oxen drew the single long logs, or 
the load of many shorter logs, and how the river looked 
when it was full of floating logs. 

Where are saw-mills built? From our pictures it was easy 
to understand why they were located on the bank of a good 
water course. Can you think of any reason why men prefer 
to float them down the river instead of drawing them with 
oxen or sending them by rail. This brought out the thought 
of the expense of building railroads from different parts of 
the forest to the mill, of the time it would require if they 
were drawn by oxen or horses, and of the saving of both 
time and money if they were floated down the stream. 
Turning again to the pictures showing how logs are loaded, 
etc., I asked the children where they thought the logs were 
being taken. What time of year is it when they are taken 
to the river? How long must they remain there, and why? 
Then I told them simple stories about the danger and excite- 
ment of log driving, that they might appreciate something of 
that side of the work. 

Think of the piles of lumber you have seen in the lumbe: 
yard, then look at the picture of this huge log and tell me 
how we are to get the lumber from it. What part must be 
cut off first? Is this part with the bark on of any use as 
lumber? The children thought not, so I showed them an 
advertisement I had cut from an evening paper advertising 
slabs for sale, and asked them if they had ever seen any. 
Yes, they had seen loads of them carried through the streets 
and sold for fuel. Then I told them that they were fre- 
quently used in building rustic summer homes, etc. Several 
of the boys had visited a saw-mill and they told us about 
the great saws used in cutting the logs into the thin pieces 
of lumber. Is the wood ready for use as soon as it has been 
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cut into these pieces? It was necessary for me to explain to 
them that the wood needed to be dried, or seasoned, before 
it was used for furniture or building purposes. Where and 
how is the lumber dried? This question led us back to the 
lumber yard, and I asked some of the boys to investigate 
the piles and answer these questions for us. Are the pieces 
of lumber piled one upon another, as we would pile up 
books? Are both ends of the pile the same height? Their 
investigation brought out the fact that the lumber was piled 
with a cross stick between each layer so that the air could 
circulate between the layers, and that one end of the pile 
was higher than the other so that the rain and snow could 
the more readily run off. How long must the lumber 
remain there? Does it require a long time for the lumber 
to become dry or well seasoned? Is there any other way of 
drying it more quickly? Finding that the boys had never 
before thought that it was necessary for wood to be dried, 
we collected some cross sections from a freshly cut branch 
for examination. Some of these pieces we left out of doors 
and some were placed on the radiator. When we were 
ready to continue our lesson, we found that the pieces that 
had been in the house had shrunk, or were smaller than 
those that had not been dried, and that the bark had sepa- 
rated in several places from the wood. I explained to them 
that when the moisture in the wood evaporated it caused the 
wood to shrink, thus making it more compact. 

After our wood is dry, is it ready for use? Compdring 
hese roughly cut pieces with pieces of unpainted wood used 
about our desks, etc., the difference in smoothness was 
quickly noticed, due, as I told them, to the planing, sand- 
papering, etc. Thus they learned that the rough board 
had yet to pass through a series of preparations before it 
was ready for use. 

Look at these pictures of ships and tell me which part 
requires a long, straight, strong piece of wood. © From what 
was the flag-pole in the school-yard made? Suppose these 
very tall trees, such as the masts, flag-poles, etc., are made 
from, grew in a country far away from here, how could they 
be transported? We discussed the difficulty of getting rail- 
road cars long enough to carry a log sixty or seventy feet in 
length; the difficulty of loading a ship with logs of this 
length, and the possibility of being able to float them to 
market if there was water connection between the forest and 
city. Then I told them about the great timber raft that was 
built in Nova Scotia, about fifteen years ago, to be sent by 
sea to New York, but which, being caught in a severe storm, 
broke apart, and the separate logs drifting about proved a 
source of great danger to all vessels crossing the ocean at 
that time. The following year another raft was built and 
sent in safety to New York. The second one was divided 
into sixteen sections, fastened together by heavy chains, like 
a train of cars, each part being made up of logs fifty or sixty 
feet in length, bound together like a bundle of cigars. The 
raft, drawn by three steam tugs, looked like a row of long, 
flat boats as it passed through Long Island Sound. 

Through the medium of story telling I sought to awaken 
their interest in the forest supplies of other countries and 
show our dependence upon them for material. 

Our nature study had taught us to recognize the common 
shade trees, and in order to emphasize the relation between 
them and our school-room furnishings, we examined our sur- 
roundings to learn which trees supplied the material used. 
In this way we learned to recognize that the wood in the floor 
came from the pine tree, that the woodwork was made from 
the ash, and that the cherry furnished the wood used in the 
desks, while from the red cedar came that which we found 
in our pencils and penholders, and that all of this material 
had been supplied to us through the work of lumbermen. 





A seven-year-old boy was asked by his mother, at the 
close of the first day in school, how he liked his teacher. 
He said, “1 think I shall like her very much.” “Why?” 
asked the mother. “ Because she is such a restful teacher.” 
“ What do you mean by that?” asked the mother. “ Why, 
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Seed Distribution— Weeds 


The very interesting and delightful subject of seed dis- 
persion is usually taught wherever nature study is a part of 
the school curriculum. However, it is too often taught as a 
fact unrelated to plant life. If a seed is transported by a 
parachute or wings, or by attaching itself to the fur of 
animals, there are reasons for it which are vital to plant life. 
In teaching the various ways that seeds are developed for 
transportation, the following reasons should be thought of 
and studied : 

1 The sole object or end of a flower in nature is to 
develop seed. The children are likely to think that the 
plant exists for the sake of the blossom, whereas the blossom 
exists for the sake of the seed. In the case of annuals and 
biennials, the production of seed is the climax to the plant’s 
life and the plant dies soon after. 

2 If the seeds all fell near to the parent plant, the young 
plants would be so crowded that many or all of them would 
starve—exactly as if a family of a dozen children were com- 
pelled to sleep in a bed large enough for one, and to live 
upon the bread and butter which would be sufficient to 
nourish just one individual. 

3. As plants are stationary and cannot move about and 
select favorable positions in which to plant thei seeds, the 
seeds must find such positions for themselves, and in order 
to do this nature provides that they must travel. 

4 As aseed has to take its chances, so to speak, of being 
dropped in a favorable situation for growth, it is perfectly 
evident that where one succeeds hundreds are likely to fail. 
Therefore, the plant must develop many more seeds than 
would be necessary if it could walk about like an animal and 
take care of its young. In this connection, it should be 
noted that some animals, as the moths and butterflies, the 
toads, frogs and fishes, and many sea animals, lay very many 
eggs, letting the young take care of themselves. Whenever 
the young are thus left to care for themselves, many are 
destroyed and but very few survive, and therefore many eggs 
are necessary. 

In studying the method of seed distribution the following 
classification is usually followed : 

Seeds shaken out by the wind: 

Poppy, lily, seeds from cones, chestnuts, beechnuts. 

Seeds that are carried by downy or fluffy appendages (“ Balloons”) : 

Dandelion, thistle, cat tail, milkweed, willow, poplar. 

Seeds with wings: 

Maple, box elder, ash, elm, hop tree, catalpa, ailanthus. 
Seeds snapped out of their receptacles : 

Witch hazel, violet, oxalis or wood sorrel, jewel weed, garden balsam. 
Seeds blown over bare fields or snowy fields : 

Locust, many grasses, wild carrot, honey locust pod, weeds whose stalks 

stand above the snow. 
Seeds carried by birds: 
Blackberry, raspberry, poison ivy, Virginia creeper, cherries, Juneberry 
or shad-bush. 
Seeds used for food and then carried by squirrels and other animals: 

Nuts, berries, grains. 

Seeds that attach themselveg to animals and to clothing: 

Burdocks, stick-tights, pitch folks, clot-bur. 





Then and Now 


Said grandma: ** When I went to school 
We had to learn the rule of three, 
And many another tedious rule, 
I well remember them!” said she. 
“The children nowadays, it seems, 
Don’t even know what study means! 
I don’t believe they really know 
As much as I did long ago!” 


Said Nannie: ‘‘Did you ever!” 
And then, with mischief in her eye: 
‘Make me a raffia basket—try ! 
I made a sweet one yesterday— 
It’s in two colors, pink and gray, 
Just right to hold a ball of twine; 
And you shall have it, grandma mine. 
Yes, grandma, please, 
And many more delightful things— 
About a bird and how it sings, 
About a bug and how it crawls, 
About a leaf and how it falls, 
And oh, so many things I know, 
J haven’t told von half—oh, no!” 
Po Pepa bes cee dba ewer ff 
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Going to School 





From ‘‘ The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” (by permission). Published by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


A Voice from October 


Why, I am October, it’s easy to see! 

Some people there are who are fonder of me 
Than of other fall months; now how can this be? 
List—and I'll tell if you wish me to say— 

It’s all on account of my one extra day! 


’Tis September’s endeavor to bring you in line 

For the work of the year. But I hate to confine 

You too much. Now, go nutting and tramping about 
On my brightest days after school hours are out. 


For my days are arranged with especial care 

To give you a chance for the out-of-door air. 

Be sure I would like to help you alway 

To enjoy to the full both your study and play.—<Sel. 





Playing Postman 


A Game 
ANNIE W. Humpurey, Chittenden, Vt. 


Now, let me see children, how many of you can sit up 
nice and straight while we read, then we will play Postman. 

With these words, five rows of wrigglesome little children 
straighten up with an effort that is perfectly audible, and 
with an effect marvellous in contrast to the restless, listless 
position of a minute before. 

Then for fifteen minutes thirty little people try their little 
best to read “ The sky is blue,” “The moon is round,” etc. 
with varying success. Even Carminie, whose face reflects 
the sunny skies of Italy, the most inveterate wriggler of them 
all, has managed to keep his chubby, dirty finger on the 
place and squirmed his way down to the bottom of the page. 

Then when the last story is finished and the books closed 


with an eagerness pleasing to see, every one is ready for the 
game. 

The teacher, who has caught some of the children’s en- 
thusiasm (for she has not outgrown her liking for playing 
games) looks into the eager little faces, and chooses a 
sturdy little chap whose eyes say so plainly that he wishes to 
be chosen. 

“ Now, Lister, you may go to the hall and get your hat 
and play that you are the the postman,” says Miss H. 

Out he trots and soon returns with his hat on his head, 
and receives several pieces of cardboard, with letters or 
words printed upon them. ‘These are the play letters, which 
the postman is to distribute. 

Of course not all can receive “mail’’ so the postman 
says, “ Put down your heads.” Down upon the desks go the 
black, brown, frowsy, curly and beribboned little heads and 
faces are covered while the postman delivers his mail to his 
favorites or to whom he chooses. 

Sometimes curiosity gets the better of someone and two 
eyes peep through the fingers to see if a letter is waiting 
their gaze. Then the postman is displeased and says, 
“‘ George is peeking. I shan’t give him any.” 

For a brief space of time the room is still, and the tired 
teacher breathes a sigh of relief while the postman passes up 
and down the aisles. But for a brief space only, for the 
postman says “ Ready,” and up comes the heads. 

Margaret, Ruth, Mattie, Charlie, Noel, and Heilene look 
up with beaming faces when they find a letter on the desk, 
and out they come with pattering feet to stand before Miss 
H. and read them to her. 

If a child fails to read his letter it is held up to the chil- 
dren in the seats, who are on the alert to read. When all 
the letters are read, back the children hurry to their seats, a 
new postman is chosen, new letters given out and the game 
goes on until the game period is over. 
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Visualizing Arithmetic in Primary 


Grades 


BERTHA GIBSON, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FAMILIARITY with the language of fractions is one 

A aim of this plan. It will also be found that the chil- 

dren will get a correct notion of equality of num- 

bers by comparing the parts of flat surfaces. It 

helps toward a good idea of size. A correct application of 

the words Jong and wide is gained by use. An ability to 

count by groups of numbers as 2’s, 3’s, etc., is obtained with 

more than just the idea of counting in view. This leads to 
a knowledge of addition and multiplication. 

Some judgment of dimension is cultivated. Children see 


or visualize clearly by this method how many 2’s, 3’s, 4's, 


etc., are found in a given number, thus bringing before them 
the beginning of division. > 

By taking the rows of squares away subtraction is intro- 
duced, not only subtraction of single units and groups of 
units, but subtraction of the fractional parts of one or more 
units. 

The great advantage in using square inches at first instead 
of circles or discs is that the child can more easily handle 
and form the fractional parts of squares and rectangles than 
he can discs. He can make the divisions himself more mearly 
correct. Then, too, he sees about him many more objects 
in the square and rectangular form. 

After a little practice he will see quickly that a large sur- 
face is formed from smaller squares. These smaller squares 
he sees already made up of smaller squares. By this means 
the child is able to find easily the fractional part of any flat 
surface which he can represent and see that each part al- 
though a single part of a whole is itself made of fractional 
parts of itself. 

The fractional parts of apples, pies, etc., and the value of 
them may be more easily learned after using for a time the 
square inches in the manner explained below. 

Such problems as the following will develop. If 2 is } of 
a number, what is the whofe number of eggs a little girl has? 
If I have 20 oranges and lose } of them, how many oranges 
will I have left? What is 5 of a dozen eggs? What is } 
of 25 apples? If 4 square inches are 4 of a piece of paper, 
how many square inches in the whole piece? How many 
halves in 4 apples? 

Material 


Supply each child with a pair of scissors and 50 card- 
board tablets, each one inch square. These must be heavy 
enough not to turn up at the corners, yet thin enough to be 
cut easily by the children. They may be made by the chil- 
dren. My children made them out of the cardboard that 
comes in their father’s clean shirts and out of old candy 
boxes. But the square inches fit together more neatly when 
cut by a paper firm. The Bradley Kindergarten Co., 
Boston, Mass., get out a box containing 300 square inch 
tablets for 25 cents. There are also in this box 300 discs 
of cardboard. These squares and discs come in six colors: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and purple. The Bradley 
firm also have a very neat little box containing 50 square 
inch tablets of press board in two shades or tones of gray 
for 20 cents. These all fit together neatly and serve the 
purpose beautifully. 

The Plan 


Require each child to represent with his tablets on his 
desk a carpet, floor, or door or some flat surface oblong or 
square. Suppose we say a carpet 3 inches by 5 inches. 

Let several children tell how /ong and how wide the car- 
pet is and how many square inches it takes to make it. 

Have several children tell how many 3’s there are in 15 
and how many 5’s in 15 while this little representation is be- 
fore them. Three or four children will now be required to 
count by rows, pointing to the tablets with right hand from 
upper left-hand corner of the carpet toward the upper 
right-hand corner (as we read); also pointing and 
counting from upper left-hand corner toward bottom, thus: 
3,6, 9, 12, 15. Thens, 10,15. A gentle reminder as to 
the correct way of pointing is to tell the children that the 
Japanese read from bottom to top and from right to left, but 
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that we read from top to bottom of a page and from left to 
right. 

Now have the children put the palms of their hands flat 
on their object represented with the tablets and divide it 
into halves. They will see that there is one square inch 
which will have to be cut. Any child can see and say now 
understandingly, “One half of 15 is 74. Two halves of 
15 is 15.” 

The carpet is now put together again and 4 is found with- 
out the use of scissors. Then several children will say } of 
I5is5. 2of15 is1o. % of 15 is 15. 4, may be found, 
also 4. The teacher is the best judge as to how far to carry 
this. The children may be taught to write the results on 
the board both in figures and in words. After a few lessons 
the children will have a number of single squares or tablets 
cut, some in halves, some in thirds and some in fourths. 
They will be able then to tell how many halves, thirds or 
fourths to exchange for 2, 3, 4, etc., whole tablets. 

This is a very pretty lesson to give by itself and might be 
preferred by some to be given before large surfaces are made. 

A pupil should after a few lessons be able to recite or 
write as follows (correctly moving and pointing to his tab- 
lets as he recites) : 

1. I made a carpet 3 inches wide and 5 inches long. 

2. It takes 15 square inches to make it. 

3- Ican count by 3’s and 5’s. Counting and pointing 
across rows. : 

4. There are 5 threesin 15. There are 3 fives in 15. 

5. Ican divide my carpet in halves. Doing so, he says, 
sof 15 is 7}. 3 of 15 is 15. 

6. I can divide my carpet into thirds 4 of 15 is 5. 
Zofi5isiro. §$ of 15 is 15. 

7. I can divide it into fifteenths: ; of 15 is 1, etc. 

If the teacher thinks it necessary the child may say } of 
15 sguare inches is 74 square inches, but this is rather con- 
fusing to very young children and does not help in visualiz- 
ing it for them. 

Make most surfaces for first grade with not more than 20 
square inches and for second grade with not more than 40 
square inches. 

Some very pertinent questions to ask and answers to be 
received throughout the work are: To divide anything into 
halves, how many parts must you have? a2 parts. What 
kind of parts? Equal parts. 

To divide anything into thirds, how many parts must you 
get? ‘Three parts. What kind? Equal parts. 

To increase the interest, tell the children that these sur- 
faces which they are to represent belong to doll houses or 
people of foreign lands. Have the children suggest for 
themselves what the surfaces may represent. 

Some of the surfaces represented by the children are as 
follows : 


Foop Tiling ; 
Slices of bread and cake — 0, t Chimney 


Pieces of candy, meat, cheese, butter Top of Step 


MONEY House FuRNISHINGS 
Paper dollars Curtains 
Pieces of wall paper 
CLOTHING Shades 
: Tops of tables 
Handkerchiefs Sides of tables 
Ribbons ‘ 
7 Chair seats 
Sashes a 
Chair backs 
Belts 
Ties Shelves 
; ‘ , . Blankets 
Pieces of linen, niuslin, woolen, silk, Sh 
velvet, leather a eects 
Spreads 
SuRFACES OF EARTH — 
u 
Lots Mats 
Gardens Rugs 
‘Streets Carpets 
— ‘Table Cloths 
venues Napkins 
Alleys Screens 
Pavements 
Cement Walks ScHOOL MATERIAL 
Bricks Rulers 
Fields Pieces of paper 
Meadows Tablets 
PARTS OF HOUSES Slates 
Roof Tops, bottoms, sides, ends of pen- 
Floor cils, boxes, desks, benches 
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Walls Blackboards 
Doors Platforms 
Windows * Charts 
Panes of Glass Calendar 
Shutters Blotters 
Ceiling Pen-wipers 
Base board Books 


A Preparatory Lesson 

A very good preparatory lesson was given for this work 
with square pieces of paper, colored kindergarten squares 
bought already cut 4 inches by 4 inches. 

Each child was required to fold or tear in halves a square. 
Ques. How many parts have you? Ans. Two parts. 
Ques. What kind of parts? Aas. Equal parts. Ques. 
Why? Ans. Because they are the same size. Asked and 
told if answer could not be obtained. What shall we call 
the equal parts? Ams. Halves. 

Each child was then required to fold and cut or tear the 
same sized square into three equal parts. The following 
questions were then asked. How many pieces have you? 
Ans. Three pieces. What kind of parts or pieces? Ans. 
Equal. Why? Because they are the same size. The chil- 
dren were then required to point to one piece, call it first 
piece ; to point to another piece, call it second piece; to 
point to last piece, and call it third piece. Ques. Now 
because there are three equal parts into what have we divided 
this paper? Ams. Thirds. 

Ques. When we divide anything into thirds, what do we 
get? Three equal parts. 

The children were then required to fold and tear another 
square of same size into four equal parts, and questioned as 
above. 

They placed one-half, one-third and one-fourth together 
and held them up in one hand. Ques. Which is the larg- 
est? Which would you rather have? Which is the small- 
est? Thus they became familiar with the halves, thirds, and 
fourths of a single square piece of paper. 

Some questions which were asked frequently are these : 

To get 4, how many parts must we have? Two equal 
parts. 

To get 4, how many parts must we have? Three equal 
parts. 

To get 1, how many parts must we have? Four equal parts. 

These questions were continued indefinitely and occa- 
sionally. Thus: to get 4, how many equal parts must we 
have? Five equal parts. To get 4? Six equal parts. To 
b? 4? yo? rhe? ete. 


Oct., 1905 


The children were interested exceedingly in this exercise. 
Not that they were required to do the actual dividing above 
fourths, but that they would see that the greater number of 
parts the smaller the parts must be and they might be 
tempted to try to find some of them. 





Myths 


Some time ago a book of supplementary reading in pri- 
mary grades was sent to me for examination. It was com- 
posed of fairy stories, fables and mythology. I read it with 
interest and pleasure, said that it was one of the best books 
for children I had seen, and wrote to the publishers to that 
effect. I determined to make it useful at once, and began 
reading the stories to my boy, not yet able to read for him- 
self. He was exceedingly. interested in some of the stories, 
and begged to hear them again and again. One tale I read 
to him seven times in one day when he was ailing and had 
to ‘be amused. That part of the book was a success; but 
when I came to a long story of Norse mythology he began 
to ask questions, and after an attempt to explain the 
“ gods,” I stopped, for he was just beginning to learn about 
God. I began to look at such literature from another point 
of view. 

I believe that our children come to us little savages: 
I believe that each individual passes through the same 
evolution that the race has since its beginning ; I believe in 
the value of myths and fables in the moral, as well as 
the intellectual growth of the child ; but there are myths and 
myths. To discard all is to rob the growing soul of well- 
nigh all the poetry and beauty of child life, but is it neces- 
sary to take him through all the theology of heathenism in 
order that he may evolve into a civilized being? 

We need only to consult secular history to know that the 
religion of modern civilization was given us by a nation that 
stood apart through all its history as the one people in 
all the world that was monotheistic, even though in an im 
perfect way. We sometimes take a heathen boy and under 
take to give him the fruits of civilization. Do we begin by 
teaching him all the mythology of his people, or of some 
other people, in order that he may properly evolve into 
a Christian; or do we keep silent about all that, in order that 
he may not be hindered in his development? Is it not 
possible that we are making a fad of myths? 

—W. H. Huse, in Journal of Education 











A doll’s funeral 


_ (It is to be hoped that this grieving picture, offered to Primary Epucarion by the artist, will not strike the children seriously. They usually 
enjoy such make-believe solemn occasions. The drawing was accepted for its merit rather than for fhe sentiment.—THE Epiror) 
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An October Reverie Octobers in which I have loved them. Each plant has its 





. color. 

Over the fields and in the swamps I wander. I smell the Floating, sailing, turning, the autumn leaves drop one by 
weedy odor of the Indian summer. Yellow and fiery-red one. Content I sit in silence, and let the colors fill my soul. 
are the maples. Red and morocco-red are the oaks. Nut- —L. H. Bailey 
brown are the beeches. Straw-yellow are the grasses, and 
brown and sere are the weeds. Each kind has its color. His School N 

And yet there are colors on the maples in the meadow P.O aga 
and other colors on the maple on the hill. The oak on one ‘“«T have the most names,” said little Fern. ‘ Sister calls me 


side of my doorway is maroon-red and that on the other ne ake dees cual Ph rong: 1 you?” 


side is veiny-yellow, and they have been the same in all the «Oh, she calls me ‘ Next!’” 
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A Foreword of Caution 


Remember that I want this interesting page to be 
sprinkled plentifully with confessions of experiences in 
reproducing the Supplement Drawings this year. Experi- 
menters love company, and every one is helped by others’ 
trials and failures. Tell us all about it. 

A word to those who send methods, devices, etc., for this 
page. Don’t be too brief and concise to be interesting. I 
know I have emphasized these literary virtues for this page ; 
but you have gone away to the other extreme, and now give 
only the stiffest, dreariest outlines of what you do. Don’t 
send such bald outlines as you have fallen into lately. 
Make what you say interesting, and give the spirit of it as 
well as the letter. Because a half column cannot be spared 
you, don’t freeze your readers with a half dozen cold, 
metallic lines. Breathe life into it—the life of your own 
individuality. — Zhe Editor 

wt 
Cottage Geography 

This device has been helpful and interesting in teaching 
“ Geography” (?) to aclass of Mexicans in a low second 
grade. 

The course for the term is: first quarter, articles in bed- 
room; second, in dining-room; third, kitchen; fourth, 
parlor. 

In the center of a sheet of map paper a yard square we 
pasted a picture of a neat little cottage. Then during each 
quarter we arranged the different corners for the needed 
“rooms.” Most of the pictures were cut from advertise- 
ments. The children brought many that could not be used, 
but these were shown to the class and talked of and the 
collector was satisfied. With each addition to the furniture, 
black eyes sparkled and white teeth gleamed. 

On the sides were put as extras a bathroom and a hallway, 
both pretty rooms and teaching lessons of neatness and 
order. 

When recitation time came a monitor placed a stand in 
front of the class, something like a music stand, and pinned 
the map to the horizontal strip with the toy safety pins. 
Then as I touched the articles, the pupils told their use, of 
what material made, manufactures, transportation, etc., mak- 
ing quite an animated recitation. 

Z. 
vt 


School Management 


I have several little devices in “school management,” 
which are in good and regular standing, with me. These 
may aid some fellow teacher in securing the prompt and 
cheerful obedience of the little lords of creation who 
rule over the first grade primary. 

When the time for dismissal arrives, I give the signal by 
singing softly a little four line lullaby. Several of the 
darlings, who have been with me a few weeks of last term, 
recognize it, and promptly lay their curly heads down upon 
their folded arms, on their desks. I smile approval into 
their eager eyes, and the others, taking their cue, deposit 
their arms and heads in a like position. Almost instantly 
the room becomes peacefully quiet. The children are very 
comfortable. 

So much for dismissal. When the children arrive in the 
morning, the accepted rule is to lean back, and slip the two 
little mischievous hands in back of the little body: against 
the Jack of the seat. Little Raphael may need to be 
shown several times, just where his little hands should go. 
Shortly it will come to be the natural thing to lean back, and 
put one’s hands back, as soon as seated. I do not require 
Jolded arms except when the gong sounds. It is conducive 


to a round shouldered position of the shoulder blades ; and 
we want the little people to grow 


tall and straight, 
As the pillar that stands by the beautiful gate. 


Beaver Falls, Pa, BLANCHE M. STURGEON 


Sa 


A Device for Sight Words 


In a three-grade school I found that I did not have suffi- 
cient time for drilling the beginners upon sight words. This 
device proved very successful. During the busy work perio: 
each child was given a white cardboard slip containing th: 
first ten words. ‘These were used in different ways. Some- 
times they traced them with tissue paper. Another day 
they arranged slips containing the separate words in the 
same order as those on the large cardboard. Later they 
made the words from alphabet cards, or passed to the board 
and wrote each word. One of the children from a higher 
grade, whose lessons were perfect, was allowed to tell them 
the words they did not know. At the end of the period | 
went to each child, commented upon his work, and asked 
for each word. If they were thoroughly mastered the next 
day he was given a pink slip containing the next ten words. 
This was followed by a blue one, etc. The fact that Mary 
did not wish to be working with a white card while John was 
the proud possessor of a blue one proved an incentive to 
good work. 

Parish, N. Y. Martina GARDNER 
vt 


Blackboard Erasing 


The quantity of blackboard work done in the primary 
grades is very fatiguing, especially the erasing. I have 
lately used a hard chalk and a dustless wool eraser, which 
has made my work so very much easier that I would like tc 
have more teachers know about it. It erases like magic. 


L. M. P. 
Sa 


Outdoor Busy Work 


Send the children out hunting, never one by one, but by 
two’s, Or in groups. Give them a pattern, a leaf, a striped 
grass-blade, a blossom, a pebble, or anything in Nature’s 
line, and bid them find another or others, as nearly like it 
as possible. Challenge them to find twins in Nature, for 
children are always sure that they can. When they return, 
sure that they Aave found, give them all the time they need, 
to convince themselves, by inspection, that they Aaven’/ 
found. 


A. C. S. 





List of Premiums for Accepted Contributions for 
Teacher’s Exchange 


t Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
2 Out-Doors. (Animal Land Series.) 
3 Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers. 
4 Aisop’s Fables. 
5 Adventures of a Brownie. 
6 Friends of the Fields. 
z The Little Lame Prince. 
Stories from Birdland. 
9 Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
10 Black Beauty. 
11. Hiawatha Cards. 
12 Bird Outlines. (Seat Work.) 
13 Portfolio Presidents United States. 
14. Portfolio The Madonna in Art. 
15 Portfolio Animal Pets of Great Artists. 
16 Pictures for Compositions. 
17. Doll Outlines for Coloring. 
18 Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards. (Set 1 Little Men.) 
19 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. (Things like a ball.) 
20 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. (Things like a box.) 
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clustered sweetness, 
i. Full-orbed, and 
the prisoned beams 


lowing with 
summery suns: 


In School Days 


E.inorn RAMSAY 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning, 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running. 


was, and what was the good of it all? She had tried to 

make the children see the beauty of the fall coloring, 

the kindly hand of Nature, who laid a disguising cover 
over the inevitable decay. Dissolution must come, but who 
but the all-wise mother could, even in these trying periods, 
plan her work so that death and its ills should be softened 
and sanctified ? 

The teacher’s head sank on the desk. Her thoughts 
went back to her Maine woods. These little waifs had never 
seen anything like that glory of color, or the beauty of those 
mountains, so was it any wonder that they did not respond? 
And with the rustling of the wind in her ears, an idea came 
to the teacher. 

When she raised her tired head from the desk, a flush rose 
to her pale cheeks, for there in the middle of the room, 
spell-bound, stood “ Himself.” 

Just how the name had come to him, the teacher never 
really knew, but it had become so general that she found 
herself exclaiming: ‘‘ Why, ‘ Himself,’ how did you get here 
so quietly?”” Somewhere in the little brain was a sealed 
door, for which, perhaps, a parent was responsible, and it 
was some seconds ere his voice came. 

“Comed, ’cause I thought you'd like me. 
bad to you?”’ 

The teacher saw the connection, and the womanly heart 
ached. ‘ Why, little boy, no, no one has been bad to me, 
only I was tired and resting.” 

He came closer, and laid his hand on the chalk-spattered 
dress. “I'll brush it for you, will 1?” — 

The teacher didn’t quite know what was the matter with 
her that afternoon—there were April showers in her eyes. 
But she stood still while “Himself” solemnly dusted her 
dress with a whisk-broom. 

Then, with a sudden inspiration, the teacher thought of 
her idea, and of how she could share it. It took a little 


|’ was the end of the day, and, oh dear, how tiréd she 


Anybody been 


time to get the chief points into “ Himself’s ” slowly-moving 


centres, but she succeeded, and he went home as one in a 
dream. 

A few days later, the teacher received a letter from some- 
one who wrote: 


Dear Daughter: 

I have sent the box off to-day and hope very much that the things will 
keep fresh. I think they will, as I have packed them so carefully, and put 
im some moss. Cheer up, and remember that the most unlikely ground 
brings forth sometimes the unusual harvest. 


So “dear daughter” waited, and one afternoon “ Him- 
self” and herself found a rough packing-case, which made a 
good tray to hold the earth in, and with the contents of the 
box they began their work. 

“Teacher” had done some carpentry work a long time 
ago, and aided by a kindly neighbor, a fair model of a village 
school-house occupied the middle of the tray. 





“ Himself’s” eyes were in danger of dropping out. A 
real little house! But he entered into the work, and 
grubbed away in the earth as teacher handed him the sticks 
and leaves, fresh from the Maine woods. 

It certainly did look well as she stepped back to view their 
handiwork. There stood the little school-house, while back . 
of it was a real wood, and all around was the glory of autumn 
color. 

The blackberry vine was there too, and the beggar would 
not be hard to imagine. If the superintendent wanted chil- 
dren of that class to learn Whittier she supposed they must, 
and maybe they would after all. 

It was the superintendent’s day. When he reached the 
door of the teacher’s room, he stepped softly, und so little 
noise did he make that neither the teacher nor the class 
heard him. 

An odor of balsam met him. On the platform was the tray 
with the earth, and the model school-house, and all around 
were the woods and creepers, and down, yes, upon the floor, 
too, as near as they could get, were the class; and, yes, the 
teacher was there also, with “ Himself” close beside her, 
and the room was so quiet that he heard all that the teacher 
said. 

Certainly, the teacher had had an inspiration, for her 
handling of the subject was masterly. All the hackneyed, 
hysterical meaning had gone, and she had taken love, wide 
and far-reaching love for humanity, as her interpretation. 
From the opening verse, which had been learnt, the teacher 
went on with the story of the two friends, the little boy and 
girl who worked and played together, who shared their 
things, who wanted to keep together even in their 
lessons. 

But it wasn’t always possible, and he had felt bad because 
she spelled the word, and while she had to spell the word 
correctly, she was sorry because it put her above him. She 
waited for him and told him. The little girl knew he was 
not happy, and she wanted him to know how sorry she 
felt too. 

From the story the teacher went on to speak of love, 
without which all lives must be dead. To love one’s neigh- 
bor as—nay, better than oneself; to do the things which 
could not be paid for; to go out of one’s way to do them 
was what love called for, so that at last, when Mother Nature 
gently took her tired children and put them to bed, those 
children would have little to regret when night came. 

There was a pause, and one voice said, “Is that all, 
teacher? She was real nice to care when she spelled 
better’n he, wasn’t she?” 

And the teacher only smiled an April smile as she 
answered, “I think she was ‘real nice.’” 

The superintendent turned away, and used his handker- 
chief in the passage before he entirely recovered his super- 
intendentship. 
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_ According to Season II 


ANNA B, BADLAM 
| , (All rights reserved) 
if Board Work 
“Autumn, laden with the fruits 
Of diligence and toil, + 
Is welcome as the sky that glows 
Above the sunny soil.” 


Morning Talks 


Nore.—The suggested by the ‘above lines, are to be used as the 
1 lessons. 


hasis of 
. October 


Memory Gem 


“O sun, and skies, and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 


a len 


October’s bright blue weather.” 
Spelling Lesson 
sun skies clouds June 
flowers together ye cannot 
rival hour one for 
of October bright and 
blue October’s weather 


Busy Work Lessons 
October is one of the fall months. 
Oct. is the short way of writing October. 
September has thirty days. October has thirty-one 


I 
2 
{ : 3 
days. 
* 4 September is the first month of fall. October is the 
second month of fall. 

5 Autumn is another name for fall. 
months in autumn. 


There are three 


Dictation Sentences 
Note.—These are based upon the Busy Work Lessons, 


This is the month of October. 
September and October are fall months. 
There are thirty days in September. 
There are thirty-one days in October. 
Fall is another name for autumn. 

We write Oct. for October. 

We write Sept. for September. 

The first month of fall is September. 
The second month of fall is October. 


Word Building 
t Suggestive Lessons in Spelling 
I 
. Add s, ny, ning, ned, less to sun. 
Add s, ed, ing, less, et to flower. 
Add s, y, ed, less, let, ing to cloud. 
Add er, est, ly, ness, en, ens, en-ing, en-ed to bright. 


II 

1 Words that rhyme with sky, viz.—by, try, fly, fry, spy, 
re cry, shy, why— by simply changing the sni#a/ letter or 
etters, 

2 Change sky to skies, try to tries, fly to flies, spy to 
spies, dry to dries, cry to cries, shy to shies, and direct the 
attention to the changing of y to ¢ in each case when es is 

{ added. 
3 Change try to tried, spy to spied, fry to fried, dry to 
dried, cry to cried, shy to shied, and direct the attention to 
the changing of y to # when ed is added. Add ai, ais to 
) try, and direct the attention to the changing of y to 7. 
4 Add ing to try, dry, fly, fry, spy, cry, shy. 
. III 

t Add e#, ets, s, a, ness to blue. 

2 Add ish, ing to blue, and call attention to the drop- 
ping of ¢ before the suffix can be joined to the stem. 
3 Adds, 4 to hour; add s, ed, ing, ry to rival. 

These lessons serve as the basis for either word building, 
word recognition, spelling, or sentence making ; their worth 
cannot fail to be appreciated directly and indirectly in every 
line of work related to English, 
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Suggestive Topics 
I 


1 The work of the farmer from the planting of the seed 
to the gathering of the harvest. . 

2 Soil considered, fertile and barren; different kinds of 
soil suited to different crops. 

3 How the farmer tills and improves the soil. (Sandy, 
rocky, clayey soils.) 

4 The value of the plough. Nature’s ploughman — the 
frost. 

5 Roots of plants considered: their use to the plant; 
to man. 

6 Branching and thread roots; fleshy roots. 

7 Forms of fleshy roots, as seen in the beet, turnip, 
parsnip, carrot, radish. Use to the plants; to man. (An- 
nual and biennial plants.) 

8 Roots used in medicine, viz., flag, licorice, sassafras, 
etc. 


II 


1 The sky studied for cloud formations. 

2 Their motion and shape dependent upon the wind 
currents. 

3 Vapor, when and where seen about us. 
is; its motion upward. 

4 Character of clouds, viz., light and fleecy; heaped 
up; spread out (storm cloud), stretched across the sky in 
broad bands. Sometimes but one kind of cloud to be seen, 
sometimes three or four kinds may be distinguished. 

5 Namesof clouds: viz., cirrus, those highest in the sky, 
may resemble tufts of wool or hair, curly or fleecy patches, 
sometimes a brush or broom; cumulus, found rather high 
in the sky, rounded in form at the top, flattened below, 
piled high one above another in great masses, appear like 
mountains tipped with snow; sfratus, found at a moderate 
height, resembles layers or horizontal bands; mimédus, the 
true rain cloud, found moderately high, is of a grayish tint, 
its ragged edges spreading out to cover the sky in easterly 
storms. 

“Mackerel” sky, marked by thin, broken, fleece-like 
clouds at very great height. Fog, a cloud lying close to the 


What vapor 


surface of the earth; it is motionless, or nearly so. Nature 
of mist; formation of dew (conditions). 

6 The weather-vane and its use. 

7 Points of the compass. Direction of winds. Charac- 


ter and names of winds. 


Recreation Exercises 
A Child’s Fancies 
(All rights reserved) . 


About the earth on which we live, 
1 The winds go sweeping by ; 
2 They circle here, they circle there, 
Around the arch of sky. 


3 Sometimes the wind sweeps from the north. 
It often brings the snow ; 

4 I like to watch the feathery flakes 
As here and there they blow. 


5 Sometimes the wind steals from the south, 
So balmy, warm, and mild ; 
It sings of blossoms, fruits, and birds 
6 To every list’ning child. 


7 Sometimes the wind drives from the east 
The storm clouds, drear and gray. 
It means that raindrops soon will fall ; 
Folks in the house must stay. 


8 Sometimes the wind comes from the west— 
Then skies are are blue and fair— 

9 Like sheep and lambs, the fleecy clouds 
Lie scattered here and there. 


Notge.—Here lies the opportunity to awaken the imagination of the 
child by having him note what objects clouds resemble in their ever- 
changing forms, 








It matters not which wind may blow, 

10 The north, south, east or west, 

God sends each one to do His work ; 
He knows whate’er is best. 


So let winds blow which way they will, 
I’ll fret not nor complain ; 
11 T’'ll welcome each, bring what it may— 
Cloud, sunshine, snow or rain. 


Motions 


A sweeping movement with the right hand above the head. 
Right hand moves in a circle. Left hand, ditto. 

Right hand points to the north. 

Fingers of both hands move to represent falling snowflakes. 
Right hand points to the south, 

Right hand to the ear, as if in listening position. 

Right hand points to the east. 

Right hand points to the west. 

A motion right and left with the right hand, 

Point with the right hand to the north, south, east, and west. 
Both hands outstretched, as if in welcome, 
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Sky Pictures 
(All rights reserved) 


! The sky is like a picture book ; 
When I am tired of play, 
I like to watch its wondrous scenes 
At night as well as day. 


Sometimes the sky is like the sea, 

2 So deep, and blue, and vast ; 

I like to watch the clouds, like ships, 
As they go sailing past. 


3 At times the sky looks dark, and frowns, 
Each ship looks tempest-tossed ; 
The wind soon blows them far from shore 
Till every one seems lost. 


4 Sometimes the sky is overcast ; 
No ray of light breaks through 

To lift the veil of mist and fog, 

And show a glimpse of blue. 


Ofttimes the sky is all aglow ; 
Then brightly dawns the day— 
5 The sunbeams dance among the clouds 
As if in merry play. 


Sometimes the sky’s a brilliant scene, 
The clouds are tinged with light ; 
6 ’Tis when the sun, a burning ball, 
Sinks in the west at night. 


7 Sometimes the sky seems like a field 
Where sheep and lammies roam ; 

§ On sunny slopes, they verdure seek 
Till twilight sends them home. 


The moon comes forth, bright shepherdess ; 

® She calls them from afar, 

And, here and there, to light their path, 
Gleams many a twinkling star. 


10 So, do you wonder that I find 
The sky a picture book, 
With ever, ever-changing scenes 
Whene’er I chance to look? 


Motions 


1 Hands in position, as if holding a book. 

2 A motion with the hand to represent depth and space. 

3 A knitting of the brows, A motion of the hand to represent a 
rocking movement. 

4 A motion with both hands to represent the storm shot. 

5 Adancing movement of the fingers on uplifted hands. 

6 Form the outline of a ball with hands uplifted, and gradually let it 
sink towards the west. 

7 Right hand represents space. 

8 Right hand indicates a slope of ground. 
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9 Hand to the mouth, as if calling. 
10 Each child turns to his neighbor and addresses the question to him. 


The Story Hour 


a or tell to the children: 

“ The Weather-Cock’s Complaint "—/Vature in Verse. 

“ The Fable of the Wind and the Sun.” 

“ Half Chick” (From the Spanish)—Green Fairy Book, Lang. 

“ The Voices of the Earth.” 

“The Master of the Harv 

“ The Light of Life,” 

“ Gifts,” “Night and Day”— Parables from Nature — (second 
series) — Mrs, Gatty— may be admirably adapted to the child’s com- 
prehension, 


“SIOomkhwn ne 


Paper-Cutting 
1 Various fleshy roots to be studied for form, color, and 
size, and afterward cut freehand from colored paper. By a 
little attention to details, groups may be shown by pasting 
the cuttings to represent one object in /ront or behind 


another, to the righ# or to the 4/f; a difficulty in future 


drawing lessons may thus be anticipated and overcome. 

2 Leaves from the various trees may be utilized for out- 
lining and cutting. The best cuttings may be kept to 
mount in a border above the blackboard, thus serving as an 
incentive to the class to perform its best work. 

3 Distribute leaves from floral catalogues, from which 
the illustrations of fruit and vegetables may be cut and 
mounted upon manila paper. ‘These sheets of mounted 
cuttings may, later, be joined together to form a scrap book 
for each child. 


Suggestive Spelling Lists 


I 
soil loam rock damp 
sand clay stony moist 
boggy field woods pasture 
muddy meadow swamp orchard 
II 
plough weed reap thresh 
hoe sow garner harvest 
rake sprout ripen labor 
Ill 
wind storm shower hai! 
breeze hurricane rain sleet 
zephyr gale snow fog 
IV 
carrot radish celery 
turnip parsnip potatoes 
beet cabbage onions 
V 
stems roots tubers 
leaves bulbs stalks 
tough tender juicy 
VI 
east north warm frosty 
west south cold sultry 
blue gray fleecy rosy 
Free-Play Exercise 
Changes of the Wind 
1 Zephyr. Rub the hands lightly together. 
2 Breese. Increase the vigor and speed of the previous 


movement, and make the sound of sh - - sh ~ - sh lightly. 

3 Storm. The same movements as above, increased in 
speed and vigor, together with a light slipping back and 
forth of the feet in the space under the desk; the sound sh 
increased in strength and duration. 

4 Gale. Increase speed and vigor of movements de- 
scribed above. 

Hurricane. Speed and vigor greatly increased, yet 
kept within the limits of orderly discipline. 

6 Decrease gradually the speed and vigor of the move- 
ments to show the inverse order; viz., gale, storm, breeze, 
zephyr. 

Color Study 

1 The topic of the month may most appropriately be the “Golden 
Light of Autumn.” 

2 Encourage the children to note the brilliant hues of red and gold 
displayed so lavishly by nature. 

3 Teach the result in color when red and yellow are blended 


together. 
4 Have leaves collected for their beauty of coloring. (In this con- 
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nection, leaves may be pressed and dried, then mounted between two 
sheets of glass and bound as a passe-partout picture.) 
Recreation Work 


September and October the children will 
have felt the “ ” of the world about them; they will doubtless 
have recalled the days of summer when they enjoyed the free life 
of the fields — if NeePag rye 26 and, at least, glimpses of out-door life 
in the public parks — if in city. Bring out the moral truth that 
life is a8 one may take it or make it, either sunshine or shadow, and 
that every cloud may have its “ silver li 

Read or tell to the children the legend of “Golden-rod and Aster.” 


Suggestive Lessons in Number 


1 Vegetables (fleshy roots) are sold by the barrel, 
bushel, peck, quart, pint, and by the pound ; often by the 
bunch. 

2 Practise upon the several tables of multiplication, by 


During the months of 


Oct., 1905 


stating the price of one barrel, bushel, peck, quart, pint, 
pound or bunch of any vegetable, and requiring the rice of 
any numder of them from 1 to 12. 

3 Practise upon the several tables in division and in 
fractional parts of multiples in similar ways; viz., the 
amount given, required the naumder that can be obtained at 
a stated price. The number bought, the amount of the 
price paid, required the price of one barrel or bushel, etc. 


Suggestive Observation Work 


1 Vegetables considered as food. Name roots used as 
food ; name stems or stalks (asparagus, celery, rhubarb) ; 
name leaves (cabbage, lettuce, spinach, dandelions, tea— 
beverage — etc.) ; mame bulbs (onions, garlic); name 
tubers (potatoes); mame seeds (beans, peas, corn, rice, 
barley, coffee and cocoa—beverages). 





Popping Corn 


A. B. B. 
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Kernels, kernels small, 

' Into popper fall, 
You, ere long, will surely grow, 
Burst your jackets, then, I know ; 
Kernels, kernels small, 
Into popper fall. 


























Pop, and snap, and pop, 
Merrily now hop, 

2 Shake the popper with a will 
Do not let the kernels spill ; 
Gaily snap and hop 
With a cheery pop. 


' Turn now, quickly turn, 

3 Kernels must not burn, 
Every grain should snowy be 
Puffed out light and feathery 

4 Turn, then, quickly turn, 
Ere our snowballs burn. 


Pockets, pockets fill, 
5 Only do not spill, 
Who would think each kernel small 
Could become a wondrous ball? 
6 Pockets, pockets fill, 
With a right good will. 


1 Imitate the motions of shelling corn. 

2 Imitate the motions of shaking the popper over the fire, when the 
corn begins to get heated. 

3.and 4 Imitate the motions of turning the popper as if pouring out 


the snowy mass, 


5 and 6 Imitate the motions of taking out handfuls of corn from the 
dish and filling the pockets. 


Hyphening Words 


(Hervey D. Vortzs, Ph.D., in The Educator-Fournal) 


HE hyphen should be used as any other punctua- 
tion-mark—to make the meaning at once apparent. 


When it will not do this it should be omitted. 
In general prefixes are not hyphened to rootwords. 

(a) Any prefix should be hyphened to a capital ; as anti- 
American, anti-English, etc. Suffixes, proper, are never 
hyphened to words. If the noun has lost its force as a 
proper noun and the capital is dropped, then the hyphen is 
not used with the prefix; as transatlantic, transmissouri, 
cisalpine, etc. 

(4) If particular attention is to be called to the idea con- 
tained in the prefix, then the prefix should be hyphened to 
the rootword ; as, “‘ Umbrellas re-covered while you wait ;’’ 
but “I had great difficulty to recover my lost umbrella.”’ 
Other examples: ex-officer, ex-governor, ex-convict. But 
write reelected, preeminent, coefficient, cooperate, aerial, 
reentered, as solid words. Neither. the hyphen nor the 
dieresis is necessary. 

(¢) Very few prefixes are hyphened to words that do not 
begin with a capital. For list see ‘Guide to Business Eng- 
lish.” 

a) A suffix is never hyphened to the rootword; as, 
childlike, Christlike, etc. 

(4) Many words are used as suffixes that are not suffixes 
proper, but are only words used in combination with other 
words and hyphened to them to indicate that they are to be 
thought together; as, Anglo-Saxon, fellow-citizens, fellow- 
countrymen, Indo-European, plano-convex, etc. 

(a2) Every compound numeral between twenty and one 
hundred should be hyphened; as, twenty-six, eighty-four, 
etc. 

(4) Connect the numerator and the denominator of a 
common fraction with a hyphen, unless either the numerator 
or the denominator, or both, should be a compound numeral ; 
as, one-third, three-sixteenths, nineteen-twentieths; but 
seventeen twenty-sevenths, forty-seven twentieths, twenty- 
three twenty-fifths, ninety-seven ninety-eighths, etc. 

(c) When the thing represented is spoken of in the form 
of a fraction but not thought of as a fraction or a number, 
but as a scheme, then no hyphen should be used ; as, One 
half of the keyboard is for the right hand, and the other half 
for the left hand. 

(d@) When the word immediately preceding a+ numeral 
that is to be hyphened to the following word is also a 
numeral and written in figures, then spell the numeral (or 
word) that is to be hyphened to the word, unless the 
last numeral is a compound numeral, in which case spell 
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the first numeral and write the second numeral in figures ; 
as, 250 eighty-pound slideplates, forty 4-inch drainpipes, 
twenty 155-horsepower engines, 74-candle-power lights, 
etc. . 

(¢) Always write the street number in figures and spell 
the name of the street ; as 17 Fifty-sixth Street. 

(a) When two or more different parts of speech are 
united to express one thought, or are intended to be thought 
together, they should be hyphened together ; as, high-toned 
fellow, high-school graduate, above-stated terms, much- 
abused man, all-day session, sixteen-inch collar, out-of-the- 
way place, dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, blown-in-the-bottle 
brand, follow-up systems, carefully-kept books, cut-and-dried 
plan, thoroughly-respectable girl, heavily-laden, well-known, 
out-and-out fake, etc. 

(4). Words that perform different contextual functions in 
a sentence can not be made to perform one function with- 
out hyphening them together ; as, ill-treated man ; but he 
was in an ill humor. 

In scientific works, when a number of words in a series is 
used in connection with a common prefix, and for the sake 
of brevity the prefix is omitted before all but the first word 
in the series, the hyphen is used to denote this omission ; as, 
polyembrionic, -cotyledonous, and -petalous plants. 

To-day, to-morrow, etc., are written with the hyphen by 
Webster. The Century writes these words with and without 
the hyphen. Most of the leading magazines and periodicals 
write them as solid words. The recent tendency is to omit 
the hyphen and to write them as solid words. There is now 
ro contextual or idiomatical reason for using the hyphen in 
such words. 

Adjectives joined with other adjectives of different con- 
textual force are hyphened ; as, red-cheeked boy, fair-haired 
girl, blue-eyed beauty, etc. 

Verbs compounded with other words, except nouns, are 
hyphened ; as, fast-running machine, far-seeing eye, easy- 
going manner; but henpecked, heartbroken, motheaten, 
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homebaked, sundried, prisonmade, etc. There is no logical 
reason for writing henpecked, etc., in a solid form, and it 
is altogether probable that such forms will be discontinued. 

Prepositions when used as adverbs are hyphened to other 
words ; as, hangers-on, lookers-in, etc. Otherwise, when 
used with other words, they are written as solid words ; as, 
within, without, herewith, etc. Because in the first example 
each performs a different contextual function ; while in the 
second example each performs the same contextual function 
as the word with which it is consolidated. 





All a Myth 


’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves. 
For, list the wind among the sheaves ; 
Far sweeter than the breath of May, 
Or storied scents of old Cathay, 

It blends the perfumes rare and good 
Of spicy pine and hickory wood. 

And with a voice in gayest chime 

It prates of rifled mint and thyme. 

Oh, scent the wind among the sheaves, 
’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves ! 


: —Samuel Mintern Peck 





Didn’t Appreciate the Honor 


“Auntie, what is an encore?” asked Tommy. 

**You encore a person when you want him to do the same thing 
over again,” Auntie explained, not very carefully. 

ae way teacher does when she makes me do my lessons 
over?” 








: 
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Industrial Occupations for 


Primary Grades  I1* 
Braiding and Sewing 
MABEL BROWNING SOPER 


E children have now learned to braid an even three 

strand braid, Before we teach them how to sew a 

plain braid into a circular mat with a border, we will 

have a lesson in drawing, design, and paper cutting. 
We will remember that we are not teaching the children 
simply to make “hings, we are giving them power and de- 
veloping their perceptions. For this reason we will create a 
mind-picture of the circle and let them apply their knowl- 
edge to making the 
mats. 

A preliminary les- 
son, therefore, will be 
given in drawing free- 
hand circles. Give 
each child a colored 
crayon or soft pencil : 
begin at the bottom 
and let the hand 
swing freely around 
several times with- 
out making a mark, 
then several times 
with the crayon rest- 
ing on the paper. 
Let each child decide 
upon the width of the 
border he likes best and fill itin with crayon. (Fig. 1.) 
This will be the. pattern for the mat, although really we have 
taught a useful les- 
son in drawing and 
design, as well as 
the figure of the 
circle, in an inter- 
esting way. You 
will be surprised 
to see what good 
circles the children 
willdraw. But as it 
is necessary in indus- 
trial work to be as 
accurate as possible, 
we will now give the 
children circular tab- 
let’ to draw around 
and let them cut out 
the drawings to the 
line with the scissors, After they have been cut out, the 
border can be painted in with ink or water color. (Fig. 2.) 


Fig 1 Freehand circle 





Fig. 2 Mat design 





Fig. 4 Raffia mat 
* Copyrighted 1904, by Mabel Browning Soper. 
> 
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We are now ready for the sewing. The easiest way to 
start the mats is to tie a knot in the end of the braid and 
sew the braid around it. This knot is cut off when the mat 
is finished and the ends sewed.down. Carpet thread or a 
thin strand of raffia in a number nineteen or twenty tapestry 
needle is used for sewing. ‘The stitch is V shaped up and 
down through the center of the braid. The needle is 
pushed away from the sewer slanting upward, then back, 
slanting downward. There are two ways of holding the 
braid, one with the edges of the braid together; the other 
with the broad surfaces of the braid, one against the other, 
so that the edges form the top and bottom of the mat. 
Some teachers find it easier to teach the sewing one way, 
some the other. The aim is to keep the mat flat and the 





Fig. 3 Lamp mat 


braid even. If the mats hoop they can be dampened and 
pressed flat when finished. 

The braid made of the jute cord is the easiest to sew, bu! 
raffia mats have been done successfully by the children, and 
should be used if the braid is sewed into baskets or hats. 





Fig.5 Basket 


These are sewed in the same way as the mats, except tha 
for the vertical sides of the basket or hat the position of th: 
braid is changed by placing the new row of braid on th 
top of the last row, instead of beside it. (Fig. 5.) 

Natural jute or raffia is used for the body of the mat an 
colored for the border. The colored cord is braided into th 
end of the natural braid to avoid piecing in the sewing. The 
mats aad borders vary in size and width. It usually take 
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BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATIONS. _ IIL. 


By FREDERICK WHITNEY 


Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
ae See Page 374 
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between five and six yards of braid for a mat. (Fig 3.) A 
change in decoration can be made by looping the braid 
around the outside edge of the mat. (Fig. 4.) 

The mats are serviceable for table mats or to place under 
a vase in the school-room. Two mats of equal size caught 
together at the sides and suspended by a cord, the color of 
the border, make a practical broom-holder. 





School-room Decoration 
M. L. McCuppEN, Pawtucket, R. I. 


HE school-room of to-day is expected to have walls 
adorned with pictures, tables with suitable coverings, 
shelves with potted plants, vases filled with flowers, 
and easels here and there, with pictures suitable to 

the season, all of which are supposed to inspire the children 
with a love of the beautiful. 

There are many teachers, both in city and country 
schools, who, because they cannot afford to decorate as they 
wish, do not decorate at all. What shall such teachers do? 
Must the school-rooms continue unadorned because the 
teachers lack money? Not at all. 

The teacher should aim to teach the children to make the 
most out of what they have. This can be done by. the 
teacher using the material at hand. Children will fot only 
observe what the teacher does, but, better still, will gladly 
help todo it. The knowledge they are gaining in science 
and drawing, as taught nowadays, cannot fail to render them 
capable of decorating their homes with slender purses, if 
they see that knowledge applied in the school-room with the 
aid of but little money. 

What material have teachers at hand? A city teacher has 
cardboard scissors, colored paper, blotters, glue, etc., fur- 
nished for use of school. A country teacher may not have 
these furnished, but the cost is so very slight that she need 
not be without them. But the country teacher can call on 
Nature almost any time to help, and city teachers (at slight 
expense) can make excursions to the country and carry 
back its treasures. 

Most teachers take one, two, or more, educational jour- 
nals and through them obtain many pictures suitable for the 
school-room. How shall they use them? ‘Tack them up 
around the school-room, just as they come? No, indeed. 
Here is the opportunity of teaching by doing. ‘Take, for 
example, any of the beautiful little pictures found in Primary 
Epucation, such as “ The. Holy Family,” “ Heads of the 
Christ Child,” and, instead of stowing them away, cut them 
out (leaving no margin), and mount on blotters, six by 
eight. Yellow ones give the best effect ; then paste narrow 
strips of pasteboard to backs of blotters for standards. 
Arrange pictures on tables, or where children can enjoy 
them, as they undoubtedly will. Children learn from this 
how to get along without easels, and how to make pictures 
more attractive by mounting. Large pictures, suitable for 
framing, such as the “ Madonnas,” can be made very attrac- 
tive by mounting on cardboard and gluing cardboard to 
pineboard cut right size (board back prevents cardboard 
from warping). Then place on a large-sized easel in full 
view of children. Having pictures on easels or tables, and 
changing them according to season or subject taught, will 
have direct influence. 

Now, we may have a number of pictures, as “The Squir- 
rels,” “On the Farm,” that we would like to have ready for 
use all the time. Instead of tacking high up out of reach 
of children, glue them to sheathing below blackboards 
(where possible), and give them a finished look by framing 
with narrow strips of dark colored paper. This framing 
adds more to the picture and beauty of school-room than 
one would think. Try to have such pictures, as you wish 
the children to observe closely, within their reach. 

How can Nature help? If, instead of trying to keep ten- 
der plants through the winter, we would fill our boxes or 
pots with plants suitable for cold weather, a great deal of 
care and anxiety would be saved. Nature would gladly 
furnish such plants. What is prettier than a box filled with 
prince’s pine, spotted prince’s pine, laurel, cranberry, 
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checkerberry, and partridge vine, with their bright red 
berries, imbedded in beautiful fern-moss! Another box 
could be filled with young pines, cedars, hemlocks, etc. 
These would require very little care and would be in keep- 
ing with the season. . 

If you want an exquisite decoration for your window or 
table, have a rattlesnake plantain nestle in a dish of moss, 
and note the source of delight. it is to the children day after 
day through the winter. 

What better decoration for pictures than the beautiful 
club moss, which can be pulled by the yard! Of course,. 
there will be little or no difficulty, in the fall or spring, in 
having an abundance of “ Nature’s offerings " brought in. 

Mount specimens of evergreens, brought in by children, 
on cardboard, twenty-two by twenty-eight. Two sheets can 
be easily covered. Two more can be covered with autumn 
leaves and grasses, beautiful reminders of past seasons. 
Place these on your barest walls, and the eyes of both chil- 
dren and visitors will often rest there. 

Minerals make another pretty decoration. Good-sized 
specimens of quartz, granite, marble, etc., placed here and 
there, will have a pleasing effect. 





Ways in Addition 


1. Let some child run about and find three children. 
They come forward and teacher asks how many boys .there 
are standing in front of room. ‘Then she may say she wants 
5 boys and let someone bring enough more to make 5. 
Children say, 3 boys and 2 boys are 5 boys or 2 boys and 3 
boys are 5 boys. 

2. This may be repeated, calling children flowers, bees, 
fairies, birds, etc. 

3. When the groups of § are at front of room 3 may run 
or fly around the room, then 2, and other children tell what 
they have seen. 

4. Three children may stand at one side of room, z at the 
other side and they may run together forming circle and all 
may say or sing 3 and 2 are 5. 

5. Letachild lead 5 children to one corner of room. 
Let some other child take 5 to some other corner and so on 
until all the corners have each 5 children, then let someone 
arrange children so each group shows that 3 and 2 are 5. 
Several children holding hands may run from one group to 
another making the entire circuit of the room singing 3 and 
2are 5. This game they especially like for so many can 
take an active part init. When the game is over the little 
ones at the seats may play go to sleep while the 20 or 30 
tiptoe quietly to their seats, thinking to do so while those 
sleeping know nothing about it. 

6. The knocking, bowing, clapping of hands, taking of 
objects from box, may be done as before except that of 
course in each cas¢ special attention may be given to the 
groups 3 and 2, 2 and 3. 





Quite a Spell 
(A bit of recreation) 


There is a farmer who is Y Y 
Enough to take his E E, 

And study nature with his I I 
And think of what he C C. 

He hears the clatter of the J J 
As they teach each other T T, 

And sees that when a tree D K K 
It makes a home for BB. 

A yoke of oxen he will U U, 
With many haws and G G, 

And the mistakes he will X QQ 
When plowing for his P P. 

He little buys, but much he sells, 
And therefore little O O; 

And when he hoes his soil by spells 
He also soils his hose.—St. Nicholas 





What is the origin of the phrase, “A little bird told me”? 


Ecclesiastes, x., 20: “ For a bird of the air shall carry the 
voiee, and that which hath wings shall tell the matter.” 
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AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Norma! and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


like. lam afraid it is true of most of us. How- 
ever, as it is largely a matter of centuries of educa- 
tion, we will hope that eventually we shall cease to 
bring wrath to the masculine soul when Fate compels us to 


"Ti: say that we women are notoriously unbusiness- 


dabble in the outer circle of the business whirlpool. As — 


Free Lance has borne her share of pathetic tolerance from 
business people who were too polite to arise and slay her, 
she.gives just this peep this month into things commercial. 


Sd 


“Another woman’s cheque!” said the bank cashier. 
“ Why can’t they learn to endorse them in the right place !” 
Free Lance shivered in her shoes, thanked her lucky stars 
that it wasn’t her cheque, and surreptitiously watched the 
next five men to see what was the right way. This is what 
she saw each do. As the cheque lay on the desk in front of 
the man, he read it, grasped the upper edge, and turned it 
over, face down, so that the edge he was grasping became 
the lower one. He then endorsed across the left hand end. 

As hundreds of us receive our salary in cheques, it is just 
as well to know the right place to sign and so save the 
cashier’s record on the recording angel’s book. 

Another thing Free Lance learned by sad experience was 
to sign the name exactly as it is written on the face of the 
cheque. If, by any mischance, one’s name is incorrectly 
spelled, endorse it in this way and then write it again 
correctly underneath. 

ad 


Keep receipted bills. A bill is not outlawed for seven 
years. With no receipt to show, it can be re-collected any 
time during the interval. Keep a big box and throw your 
bills into it. It is not likely you will have to weed this out 
oftener than every five years. 


s 


‘Just back from atrip? Yes. Had a fine time! Saw 
everything. Got down to my last cent and thought I would 
have to sit down by the roadside and wait for money to be 
sent me from home.” That brought up the question of the 
innumerable ways of sending money, and the Globe Trotter 
and Free Lance sat down and jotted down the ways of 
transferring the coin of the realm. It made a valuable list 
‘when finished, for every one has this to do, however small 
our business transactions. 

Stamps. Two-cent ones only, never a larger denomina- 
tion. Never stick them to the sheet. Put them in loose or 
wrap in a bit of oiled paper. A penny sheet of this, bought 
from the florist, druggist, or stationer’s, will last for years. 

Coin. Never loose, or even wrapped in paper. Cut a 
hole in a small piece of pasteboard. Place the coin in it 
and paste a piece of paper over the top and the bottom of 
the hole. 

Bills. Never safe to place in a letter unless registered, 
and even in this case the Government will not be responsi- 
ble for over twenty-five dollars. 

Money Order. One of the best and safest ways. The 
fee for this is only three cents for two dollars and a half, 
more in proportion to higher sums. Ask for blanks at the 
post-office. 

Cheques. The safest way when one has a bank account. 
In addition, the returned cheque serves as a receipt in case 
the regular one is lost. 

Drafts. These may be obtained from any bank by pay- 
ing down the amount you wish to send. Cashed similar to 
a cheque. 

By Express. Express companies have two ways of send- 
ing money for customers. An extremely simple way is by 
express money order, which requires no filling in of blanks, 
and costs the same as a post-office order. This is an excel- 


lent way where there is no postal money order office in 
the village. The other way is by special messenger. This 
is usually done when larger sums of money are sent, the 
company holding themselves absolutely responsible for the 
amount. 

By Telegraph. ‘The most expeditious and best way when 
haste is necessary. “A” telegraphs to “B” for money. 
“B” goes to the telegraph office, deposits the money, and it 
is telegraphed to “A,” who is paid the sum by the operator 
at his end as promptly as an ordinary telegram. 


& 


in writing to strangers, sign your full name, and then in 
brackets before it put (Miss) or (Mrs.). Better yet, if time 
permits, say instead, “ Kindly address 


Miss Bee See Dee 
55 Blank Street 
Chicago 
Illinois. 


Though the fad of the moment may be to write the date 
in words at the end of the letter, deny yourself this pleasure 
in writing business letters. Place the date at the beginning 
of the letter and you will avoid the delight of receiving in 
reply, “‘ Dear Madam, Your letter of no daz received,” etc. 


& 


Free Lance came across a demure little schoolma’am last 
week, whose eyes were bubbling over with laughter. 
* Now, what have you been up to?” The D. L. S. laughed 
and said, “ You never would guess in the world,” and open- 
ing her hand showed seven dollars in crisp new bills. ‘I 
had heard that jewelers bought old gold and silver, so just 
for fun I went through a box of old-fashioned trinkets that 
the family had discarded as too out-of-date to wear. I 
thought if I got two or three dollars for them I would be 
lucky, but look at this! The jeweler says that it is a regular 
part of their trade and that many people when wanting work 
done, bring anything they have in the way of exchange. 
Or, as in my case, if the money is wanted they pay for the 
articles in cash just as readily. They are melted up to 
extract the gold and silver, so they are paid for in propor- 
tion to the amount.” 

Free Lance began to quiz her friends about their ways of 
adding to their salaries. Bookworm told her that she could 
add several dollars now and then to her fund by saving all 
the old newspapers and magazines and selling them in bulk 
twice a year to a junk dealer, whom she notifies by post 
card when she is ready. 

Qui Vive laughingly confessed that she saved all the tin 
foil wrappers, which came with articles, made a ball of them, 
and got her small brother to sell it for thirty or forty cents a 
ball. Dealers refine it for the pure tin that is in it. Tin is 
a more expensive metal than one would think until we 
remember that the kitchenware is only plated with it, hence 
its rusting, as tin never rusts. 

Alert said that she didn’t make any extra money, but she 
saved it, which was just the same. First, she always bought 
street-car tickets. In some places, for every five you buy, 
you get an extra one. Not all companies are so generous, 
but they all give some reduction by quantity. Secondly, 
she saved all her old railroad tickets whose time limit had 
expired, or tickets which she knew she would never use. 
Every now and then she sent these back to the company’s 
offices, enclosing address and postage stamps and invariably 
received a money order for the full amount. Thirdly, she 
found out that the post-office redeems old misaddressed 
postal cards, which have not been mailed, for three-fourths 
of their value. She had a pigeon-hole for these, and every 
time she accumulated four, or a multiple of four, she took 
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them to the office and received three-fourths of their face 
value in return. 
. * 

Some one suggested an article for a future number of 
PRiMARY EpucaTIon upon “ Teachers’ Investments.” Skep- 
tic says, “Teachers never have any money to invest. 
They’re not paid well enough.” How about it? If the 
readers care for the information as to what some other 
teachers are doing with small amounts each year, send a 
post card to Free Lance, care of Editor of Primary Epuca- 
TION, with just the two words, “ Teachers’ Investments.” 





Tumbler Earthquakes 


This is a funny little trick that is easy to do, and needs no 
apparatus. Nearly fill a tumbler with water, wipe the edge 
dry if you happen to have wet it, Jay on it a card which is 
large enough to project at least half an inch all around and 
let it stand undisturbed. In half an hour or so you will find 
that the card has become hollow, like a cup, and has 
sagged down inside of the glass. This is caused by the 
vapor rising from the water. The lower face of the card, 
being moist, has swollen or expanded while the upper face 
has not, and therefore the flat card is warped into the shape 
ofacup. Take it off and replace it with the damp convex 
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side on top. The rounded card represents the round earth, 
or a portion of it, and in a minute you will see it quake. 

But to make the earthquake more interesting your earth 
should have inhabitants. You cannot make these small 
enough to be in the right proportion to your little earth and 
if you could they would be too small to see, so you will have 
to make them as small as youcan—say, an inch or two 
high. Make them of paper, stand them carefully on their 
feet or seat them on bits of cork on your earth before it 
quakes. If you can make the figures in pieces, with their 
bodies gently balanced on their legs and their heads on their 
bodies so much the better. 

You might also add a house built up of four bits of card 
for walls, held together only by the weight of a fifth piece 
laid on top of them for a roof. 

All your figures and buildings — there isn’t room for many 
— must be in readiness before you turn the earth — I mean 
the damp card—over. Set them quickly but carefully on 
the convex surface and wait for the earthquake. Very soon 
the “ earth ” will sink in with a snap, and walls, heads, legs, 
and bodies will go flying through the air. “The reason is easy 
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to guess. The upper surface of the card has been drying 
and contracting while the lower surface has become moist 
and swollen so that presently the card has to bulge down in- 
stead of up. 


—Boston Herald 





The Story 


S. E. K. 


She was the language teacher. On this day she was to 
tell the children about “ Little Peter whose courage saved 
the land.” They were to reproduce the story the next day. 

When she entered I was reading an article in Primary 
Epucation on “ Story Telling.” 

“Why, Miss L.,” said she, “do you still take that 
journal after all your experience? You don’t needit!” I 
smiled — #wo smiles—one for “all your experience” 
(years, “ too numerous to mention ’’) and the other for the 
intended (?) compliment. “ Which journal do you take?” 
I asked. ‘None. If I happen to run across one, I glance 
over it, but, really, I never see much of anything in them. 
Mr. A., our superintendent, says that if you can hold the 
attention of children you can teach them anything. I be- 
lieve that, when a teacher can do that, she need not bother 
with those educational journals. Zhey always talk methods.” 
Then she gave her language lesson : 

“To-day, children, I’m going to tell you a story. (A 
murmur of delight among the children.) Let's 
all sit up straight! You like to hear stories, 
don’t you? (An eager “Yes’m.”) I thought 
so. Oh, we'll have to wait for two children 
who are not ready! (Forty-five children, in- 
cluding the “two who are not ready,” begin 
a diligent search for the disobliging two.) Well, 
children, let’s sit up nice and tall again! You 
know you can’t htar Miss B. talk if you are not 
perfectly quiet, can you, children? (The chil- 
dren give the expected “No’m” quite em- 
phatically.) “Now, children, a long time ago, 
before your grandfathers and grandmothers — 
how many have grandfathers and grandmothers? 
(Every child raises his hand, even the six 
who have neither.) Yes, Tony, what is it? 
(Tony proceeds to tell that he once knew a boy 
who had four. He also volunteers the interesting 
information that “one of them had a wooden 
leg.” He doesn’t specify! He finishes his 
narrative with the remark “they are all dead so 
he ain’t got any now.”) Why, Tony! Who 
can correct Tony’s mistake? Arthur may (“ He 
ain’t got none now!” bravely asserts Arthur.) 
No, you should say, ‘He hasn’t any now.’ 

“ But, children, you’re noisy again. Let us 
be quiet, so we can hear the story. As I said, 
before your grandmothers and grandfathers were 
born, there lived a little boy. That boy with 
his head on his desk! Don’t you want to hear the story? 
(Head comes up slowly.) This little boy lived in Holland. 
Holland is across the sea. How many know anyone who 
has been across the ocean?” (Several hands. One child 
is allowed to tell about his aunt’s venture across the briny 
deep. Harold says, “’ Twas awful nice over there, but 
going over, she was so sick that”—) Here providentially, 
the bell rings. 

‘* Well, children,” says Miss B., “you seem a little tired, 
so I’ll finish the story next time! Good-by.” 


- (One of the best presentations of a wrong method in story-telling ever 
shown in one brief sketch.—THE Ep1ror.) 





“ Nothing Useless is” 


In an examination was this question: ‘‘What are the benefits 
of hills to a country?” 
Little Bess answered: ‘‘They are good to plant potatoes in.” 
—M. E£. Jones, Greencastle, Ind, 
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An October Walk 


Walled in with fire on either hand 

I walk the lonely wood-road through ; 
The maples flame above my head, 
And spaces whence the wind has shed 
About my feet the living red, 

Are with broken blue. 


And crowding close along the way 
The purple asters blossom free. 

In full profusion, far and wide, 

They fill the path on every side, 

In loose confusion multiplied 

' To endless harmony ! 


And still beside the shadowy glen 
She holds the color of the skies; 

Along the purpling wayside steep 

She hangs her fringes passing deep, 

And meadows drowned in happy sleep 
Are lit by starry eyes. — Sel. 





Nuggets from the Portland Fair 
Laura LogHLE THORNBURG, Des Moines, lowa 


ELL me, do people. of any other profession derive as 
much enjoyment out of visiting one another’s work 
as teachers do? What a pleasure it was visiting 
“invisibly with western sister teachers while exam- 

ining the visible results of their work in the school exhibits 
of the Portland Fair! And such a pretty little Fair! Nest- 
ling at the foot of pine decked mountains, holding in its 
embrace a beautiful lagoon on whose waters picturesque 
gondoliers made us long for the distant time when we have 
saved up enough “school teaching money” for a trip to 
sunny Italy; flower gardens where roses, such as we see 
only in florist’s windows, were growing in apparent careless 
profusion and gardeners each morning with scissors in hand 
ruthlessly snipping and throwing away what seemed to our 
eyes absolutely fresh immense American beauties, fragrant 
La France and warm Jacqueminots. We will plead guilty. 
We had been accustomed to dandelions. We could not 
help picking them up. 

Thén, too, think of the joy, the relief, the weary little 
school ma’am experienced on her vacation trip to the Fair. 
No automobile to suddenly come her chug! her chug/ and 
make her scramble wildly out of its path, no intra-mural to 
clang its bell warningly, no teams, vehicles of any kind to 
jostle her, even the man with the clamorous megaphone was 
minus until she “ hit the Trail,” and here he kindly invited 
her as of old to partake of orangeade, five a glass, inspect 
the streets of Cairo and ride on old Holy Moses’s bumpy 
back, view the Galveston flood, adding confidentially “ twenty- 
five cents on the Pike and only “a on the Trail,” shoot the 
chutes and divers other things. 

O it was all jolly, so do you wonder that with light tread 
and happy heart we searched for the school exhibits, feeling 
confident that our western sisters would have many good 
things for us to take home to our eastern boys and girls, 
‘ and we were not disappointed. 

One of the first things we saw was a cutting of a baby in 
a cradle and another of an Indian squaw with a papoose on 
her back. The cuttings were mounted and underneath the 
cradle was written in round childish hand : 


Sleep, baby, sleep 
Thy father nie oe the sheep, etc. 


Underneath the squaw was this : 
Swing thee low in thy cradle, 
Deep in the dusky wood, 
Swing thee low and swing aloft, 
Sleep as a papoose should. 


Sleep as a papoose should, 

For safe in your little birchen nest, 

Quiet will come and peace and rest 

If the little papoose is good, 
should, 


Sleep as a papoose 


Some little California lads and lasses made the prettiest 
clocks. The dials were of brush ink work, and acorn cups, 
cup side down, were sewed around the dial, some octagon 
shape and some in the shape of the old-fashioned pendulum 
clocks. The result was indeed very pretty. On the back 
of one of the clocks a future citizen had written, “ We tell 


time by clocks and watches. A long time ago people told 
time by the sun and sand glasses. There is a little story 
which helps us to measure time as it passes : 


“ Sixty seconds make one minute, 
Sixty minutes make one hour, 
Twenty-four hours make one day, 
Seven days make one week.” 


Acorn cups were used in the same way for makirg the 
most artistic rustic gates and for picture frames. Another 
school used pumpkin and watermelon seeds in the same way. 

I wish you could have seen the drawings and writings 
from a Chinese school. I wonder whether little Lee Git 
composed the following poetry —it has such a backward 
Chinese sound — but it was written beautifully : 


O little Narcissus from over the sea, 
Pray bring you a message from China to me. 


I bring from far China a message to tell 
‘Tis happy New Year and I hope you are well. 


What fun some little Idaho tots must have had illustrating : 


Five little mice on the shelf up high, 
Feasting so daintily on a pie. 

But the big round eyes of the wild old cet 
See what the five little mice are at. 


Then think of the wave of sadness which must have 
passed over childish hearts when this was illustrated : 


Who killed Cock Robin 
Where the lilies grow? 
" “J,” said the sparrow, 
“With my bow and arrow 
I laid him low.” 


Probably about the time of Washington’s birthday some 
splendid patriotic peace talks preceded the making of the 
“All Nations Camp Ground.” Tents were cut with flaps 
turned back, flags were cut and decorated according to the 
flags of various nations. The tents were mounted like a 
camp and a flag pasted above each tent. Some splendid 
thoughts in that, are there not? 

There were some beautiful little screens, folded and 
stiffened at the bottom so they would stand, and decorated 
in Japanese designs and in landscape designs. Wouldn’! 
screens like these be fine in your doll house? There were 
also pretty paper folded ottomans decorated Jap-like. 

While going through the exhibits I met a sweet-faced 
Montana teacher who modestly showed me the work of her 
pupiis. Her eyes glowed as she told me how her pupils 
enjoyed making “ ‘The House that Jack Built,” booklets. 
The poem was abbreviated for this purpose and the books 
were neatly divided into chapters. The cuttings and draw- 
ings were very original. 


Chap. I. This is the house that Jack built. 

Il. This is the malt that lay in the house. 
III. This is the cat that killed the rat. 

IV. This is the dog that worried the cat. 

V. This is the cow with the crumpled horn. 

VI. This is the maiden all forlorn. 
VII. This is the man all tattered and torn. 

VIII. This is the priest all shaven and shorn. 

IX. This is the cock that crowed in the morn. 


From another school came the nicest “ Noah’s Ark.” It 
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was cut after biblical description, and animals of all kinds 
were marching into the ark, two by two. 

On a sheet of whitest paper a little Oregon miss had 
painted a meadow scene with the old-fashioned rick-rack 
fence and dandelions peeping from the grass in profusion. 
Beneath was written : 


When she’s young she’s tall and slender, 
Any fragrant breeze could bend her. 
She grows stout as she grows old 
And her hair is sunny gold. 

: As the days pass out of sight 
So, her hair turns snowy white. 
Then the children in their play 
Wish — and blow her quite away. 
Guess her name? You're tired trying? 
Why, her name is dandelion. 


Some little boy doubtless spent much of his time in the 
woods for he illustrated these lines so nicely : 


High on a branch of a walnut tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly, 
And what was he looking at? 


The picture illustrating the lines below made one almost 
prophesy a future fashion plate designer. 


Whenever Auntie moves around, , 
Her dresses make a curious sound, 

They trail behind her up the floor 

And trundle after through the door. 


A little water color picture was worth framing. A sun- 
bonnet baby sat perched in a little cart, a gay umbrella over 
one shoulder, a rattle and a kitty beside the cart, green 
grass below and twinkling stars overhead illustrated : 


A rattle she has, 
Made of brightest tin 
And this little cart 
To take a ride in. 
When bed-time comes 
Out the stars peep 
And baby and kitty 
Both sweetly do sleep. 


Another child had drawn a couple of measures of music 
using little birds on the staff instead of notes and below was 
written : 

There is a song somewhere, my dear, 

There is a something sings alway; 

There’s the song of the lark when the skies are clear 
And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 


You can imagine how well this was illustrated : 


I have some dainty pussies here 
All dressed in soft gray fur; 
But you might listen all day long 

And not once hear them purr. 
Nor do they run and frisk, 


pretty living things, 
But closely round a slender twig 
Each tiny pussy clings. 

There were many, many cuttings illustrating various 
poems, songs, games, etc., such as See-saw, Blowing soap 
bubbles, “ Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy, where are you going?” 
“Will you walk into my parlor?” said the spider to the fly, 
“Over the river and through the wood, to grandfather’s 
house we go,” “ Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater,” Brownies 
acting “ Hist! Hist! be still.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s lines were often used : 


O, it’s I that am the captain 
Of a tidy little ship. 

Of a ship that goes « 
A-sailing on a pond. 


In another exhibit was a little girl hanging clothes on a 
line and near by was the tub, washboard etc., and we can 
well imagine her saying : 


* Well, I’m sure I wish the wind would blow, 
For this is washing day, you know.” 


Underneath a Dutch wind-mill were the lines : 
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O how I wish the wind would blow 
So that my wind-mill sails might go. 


One of the prettiest pictures we saw was an ocean scene. 
Water-colors made a sky and water background. A light- 
house, some rocks, a ship and some seals were cut, painted 
and then mounted on the background. The result was a 
beautiful picture. 

Another school sent some novel work. Two twigs bearing 
tissue paper leaves were pasted on cardboard for trees. 
Straws were strung for a swing between the trees, two 
children were cut, painted and pasted in the swing and 
below was written : 


How would you like 

To go up in a swing, 

Up in the air so blue? 

O, I think it the pleasantest thing 
That ever a child can do. 


Beside this was another scene. The grass was made of 
green tissue paper. A sunbonnet baby was rolling a hoop 
in the grass and seemed to be saying: 


“Up hill and down, 
I run all day; 
Rolling a hoop 
Is jolly good play.” 


Do you wonder that this little poem was often used? 
There are such loving thoughts between lines. 


My bed is like a little boat, 

Nurse helps me in when I embark, 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 

And starts me in the dark. 


Just after I found this work, I again realized what a 
school exhibit means to children and parents. A father, 
mother, a little girl, a doting grandfather and two loving 
aunties were searching wildly for some of Bessie’s work. 
For a time the search seemed futile, finally a frantic cry 
from mamma announced “Here are Bessie’s violets !”’ 
Messengers were dispatched to the various searchers and a 
grand ingathering of relatives resulted. Then there ensued 
a chorus of delight from all but Bessie. Bessie planted both 
feet squarely, stood her ground like a Spartan, struggling 
valiantly to make a look of supreme indifference take the 
place of the joy, the pride, which shone in every line of her 
face as she grandiloquently declared, “ Those violets aren't a 
bit good. I didn’t even try. I'll make you some good 
ones, soon as I get home, Auntie.” 

And grandfather — dear old sire — how proud he was! 
He wanted to buy the school exhibit when the Fair closed, 
and he looked as though he would like to buy the whole 
Fair, yes, Portland itself, and take it back to Walla Walla, 
all because Bessie had some violets, decidedly on the 
impressionist style, inthe exhibit. Who says school exhibits 
are not joy bringers? 

So, three cheers for our western teachets, and here is a 
warm, grateful handclasp, my sisters ; your work shows that 
you too love the little ones whom the Great Teacher loved 
so dearly that he took them in his arms and kissed and 
blessed them. 
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The Brownies 


Words by ANNA B, BADLAM 
ray ~ 


Melody adapted from a German Folk Song 
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1. Here are brown - ies com-ing creep-ing, Soft - ly, 
2. Fast-er, fast - er, nowthey scam-per, When the 








light -ly throughthe house, Here they come on _ tip - toe 
lead-ers - show the way, Just asleaves up - on the 
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steal-ing, Qui -et - ly as a- ny mouse. 
mead-ow With the au-tumn breez-es play. 
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Soft - ly, soft- ly they draw _ near-er, Lit - tle 
Hur - ry, flur - ry, see them — skur - ry! All on 
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creatures bend-ing o'er, See'their fun - ny lit - 


tle fig- ures Steal-ing light - ly o’er the floor. 


tip- toe, seethem fun! Lit - tle brown - ies, mer -ry crea-tures, Brimmingo’er with life and fun. 


Note For convenience, divide the class into two sections, one of 
girls, one of boys. 

1 Ata given signal the girls stand in rows by the seats; the boys re- 
main seated to sing the words of the song while the girls act the part of 
brownies. At the words, “brownies coming,” each child assumes a 
stouping, bent-over position, with hands upon the knees; when all are 
ready, the rows of children advance lightly upon tiptoe, as the boys sing 
the first stanza; each row in turn runs through the outer aisle, down its 
own aisle again to the starting point. 

2 The movements are the same as in the preceding stanza, only the 
time of the melody is quickened, and the speed in running is accelerated 


to correspond. The success of the exercise is largely dependent upon 
the lightness and quickness with which the children enact the part of the 
brownies. 

At the close of the exercise the divisions are to exchange places, the 
boys taking the part of brownies while the girls sing the words to accom- 
pany the movements. 


Suggestive Reading 


“The Adventures of a Brownie.” Miss Muloch 
“The Brownies.” Jfiss Ewing 
“Brownie Books.” Palmer Cox 





A Place for Everything 


R. O'L. 


“ PLACE for everything, and everything in its place.” 
What peace of mind for the poor nerve-racked 


teacher if that maxim could only be instilled into 

the minds of her pupils! What work could be 
accomplished, if pencils would only come off desks without 
first dropping on the floor — if books would only appear on 
the desks without owners first leaping into aisles and peering 
into desks to locate their books. 

If the words quoted above are to be memorized by chil- 
dren, why not have a practical illustration of their meaning 

and insist upon the observation of their truth ? 

' - Suppose a child is entrusted with the following articles : 
pen, pencil, penwiper, foot rule, music reader and number 
drill card. Now, of course, there is just that opening in the 
desk in which all these things must be kept; nevertheless, 
there can be a place for everything. 

First let the children become acquainted with the outside 
of their desks. Have a lesson on position, teaching them to 
know right edge, left edge, back, front, center, upper right 
corner, upper left corner, lower right corner, lower left corner. 
Let this be followed by a lesson on the inside of desk. Ask 
the children to sit up straight and without /ooking into desks 
place hands in desks and find left side, right side, back, 
front, center, upper right corner, lower right corner, upper 
left corner, lower left corner. 

It is well also to have a lesson on that attractive inkwell 
before the ink is put into it. First study the cover. If it 
comes off, remove it, talk about what it is made of, its shape, 
its use, and read what it says on the cover. When the 
cover has been carefully examined, have a place on the desk 
where the cover (if removable) is to be placed when one is 
using the ink. Now take out the glass cup. Examine care- 
fully. Talk about its shape, use, etc. Lastly, examine the 
remaining part of the inkwell, return the glass cup to its 
place and put on cover. Now the teacher should have her 
inkfiller ready and after a little conversation about the ink— 
the good and harm it can do, fill those inkwells right then 
and there. 


Now the children’s curiosity has been satisfied regarding 
that interesting corner of the desk, and they will have no 
desire to take the inkwell in their hands and spill the ink on 
clothes, desk and floor. 

To return to the disposition of articles to be kept in the 
desk: Now the inkwell is on the right side of desk, where 
would be the best place for the pen and penwiper? On the 
right side, of course. Without looking into desk, place 
them there. 

The foot rule is not used very often during the day. 
Where is the best place for that? In the back part of the 
desk. Without looking into desk, put it in its place. After 
a little more conversation of this sort, the pencil (which is 
not used so often as the pen), will be on the left side, the 
music reader in the center of the desk, and the drill card on 
top of reader. 

Now should follow a little drill on taking things out of 
desks and replacing without first looking into desks. Just 
before the close of school every few days, the teacher should 
walk around the room and praise the children who have the 
neatest desks. 

Does all this seem a waste of time? . Well if you are not 
sensitive to noise and confusion, perhaps it és a waste of 
time. If you are sensitive, just try this plan and note the 
results. 

Parents appreciate this lesson as much or more than a 
skillfully planned arithmetic lesson, for if “Sonny” knows 
there is “a place for everything and everything in its place 
at school, that cap will not be thrown on the floor nor the 
coat be placed on the back of a chair a¢ home.” 





« Jimmy,” said the teacher, ‘‘ what’s a cape?” 

‘A cape is land extending into the water.” 

“Correct. William, define a gulf.” 

“A gulf is water extending into the land.” 

*©Good. Christopher,” to a small, eager-looking boy, ‘‘ can 
you tell us what is a mountain?” 

Christopher shot up from his seat so suddenly as to startle the 
visitor, and promptly responded : 

‘‘A mountain is land extending into the air.” 
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NATURE STUDY—OCTOBER 


Mary RoGERS MILLER 


ripening nuts give anybody a pang of melancholy? 

What an absurd notion! Then why should a 

healthy person be sad at the ripening of the leaves? 
The changing of color from greens to the scarlet and gold 
of maples, the royal purple and ruddy brown of oaks, 
yellow of hickory, the rose of the dogwood, and the wonder- 
ful reds in Virginia creeper, Boston ivy, and sweet gum is 
just as much a natural ripening as the reddening of toma- 
toes or the yellowing of pumpkins. The sun, with its 
autumn slant, the chill of the October air, the withdrawing 
by the tree of the living material from the leaves into the 
twigs —all these are active forces in the ripening process, 
The chemical changes which cause the actual changes of 
color are not subjects for children. 

If a maple forgot to “leaf out’ we’d know it was sick. 
If its leaves hung on all winter we should know something 
was wrong. A few of our deciduous trees, certain oaks and 
beeches, lose their leaves gradually, some hanging on, until 
fairly pushed off by the opening buds in spring. This is 
simply a habit, inherited perhaps from some “ way-back”’ 
ancestor ; or maybe this is a relic of a time when crops of 
leaves overlapped one year upon the next as they do in the 
tropics. 

It is time we put all thoughts of melancholy out of our 
heads. Leave such notions for hypochondriacs and poets. 
Sentimentality has no place in nature study. 


Bl 


Is your interest in trees prone to drop with the leaves? 
Don’t imagine that nothing remains that is worthy of atten- 
tion. On each twig that grew during the past season are 
buds. Mark this: she important buds are on the growth of 
the season just past, On the older wood there may be a 
few dead or dormant buds which failed to develop during 
the growing season. A great many people suppose that all 
buds make their appearance in spring, suddenly bursting 
through the bark of the bare twigs. But if you look now 
you will know for all time that the buds are all made before 
the winter begins. 

When you break a twig in early spring there is a flow of 
sap from the break. ‘The tree bleeds,” they say. As the 
summer wanes the tree sends up less and less water from 
the roots. Respiration through the leaf walls goes on but 
more slowly. By fall the twigs have just enough moisture to 
keep them plump. When freezing weather comes the tree 
goes into a sort of trance. Life processes are suspended. 
It js frozen — every woodchopper will tell you that — but it 
is not frozen to death because there is not enough water left 
in the cells to burst them when freezing. 

Remember when.studying buds that it is not safe to draw 
too closely the analogy between the furry scales and the 
furry coats of animals. The life processes going on in the 
animal produce the heat which the furry coat retains. 
What of the tree? It is frozen, root, branch and bud. The 
fur or hairs or varnish on the buds protect rather from wind 
and rain than from cold. Get your pupils to find buds 
packed, wrapped and varnished in various ways. Do you 
realize that the hopes of the tree’s whole future are wrapped 
in these little helpless winter buds? 


Sa 


October is the time for planting bulbs for spring bloom 
outdoors or for Christmas blossoms in the house. Three 
Chinese sacred lily bulbs will cost twenty-five cents. 
Anchored with stones in a glass dish kept filled with water 
in a room where the temperature doesn’t get near to 
freezing will pay five hundred percent on the investment. 
Such purity, such fragrance, such exquisite form and color 


are unsurpassed ! 


[) the sight of yellowing corn, reddening apples and 
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In the garden everything is going into winter quarters. 
The last golden glow is getting shabby, the zinnias, those 
hardiest of annuals, are going to seed. Peonies, asparagus 
and lilies are retiring into their roots. Next year those 
roots will send up half a dozen or more shoots for every 
one that matured this season. If we dared: look we should 
find them, like the tree buds, ready and waiting for 
spring. 

wt 


Have you your nutting bags and baskets ready? 
Teachers, be boys and girls again. Did you ever wonder 
why the big chestnut or walnut trees are just where they are 
instead of somewhere else? Are they in thickets as if their 
parent tree had once stood there and, dying, left her chil- 
dren gathered near? Or are they solitary as if buried by 
some hoarding squirrel? Do you know which squirrels have 
cheek pockets for carrying nuts and which have not? Ask 
the boys to discover this and also which kinds bury single 
nuts here and there and which store them by quarts in or 
near their nests. 

The sweetest and choicest nuts are encased in the hardest 
or most prickly coverings. Do your pupils regard this as a 
wise provision of nature to protect her children from one 
another or do they regard the shells only as a bother? 
Whether or not they see the real meaning may depend upon 
a hint from you. 

On nutting trips we gather other autumn fruits and see 
many that we leave untouched. Watch the birds — the 
berries they eat will be safe for us though birds are not 
quite so fastidious as we. 

White berries are not to be trusted ; — the poison ivy, the 
poison sumach and white baneberry are all well marked. 
Do you ever see birds eating these? 


Sal 


On trips to the woods you will be beset by burs of various 
kinds: sticktights, sweet cicily, burdocks, beggars’ lice and 
pitchforks. How sure their method of distribution is! Do 
you know these plants so as to destroy them along the 
walks before they reach maturity? (This is a most useful 
kind of village improvement, and is often undertaken by 
school children.) Learn now to know these plants by their 
leaves. 

Sd 


The evidences of insect life are more noticeable than the 
insects themselves. Oak galls of a dozen shapes and sizes, 
sumach and locust leaves rolled, cocoons fastened securely 
in leaves of lilac or ailanthus or sassafras — keep open eyes for 
these. 

wt 


Spiders are as active as ever, but they are busy in their 
nurseries, rather than in web making for capturing food. 
Great is the variety of silken cases filled with spiders’ eggs 
or families. In the grass soft fluffs of silver silk are found ; 
stretched between twigs on witch hazel or other shrubs are 
strong, taut cables holding in mid-air the brown silk cases 
of the labyrinth spider; on stones are shining gray cases 
with a point in the center. In all these are eggs, dozens, 
hundreds, thousands of spider eggs. In large jug-shaped 
silk cases sewed into weed or bush tops are eggs of orb- 
weavers — five hundred or more eggs in one case. They 
hatch in early winter but stay in the case. In spring a few 
fat young spiders come out and we wonder what became of 
all the others. The cannibals ! 

The air is full of threads which tickle our faces. These 
belong to October just as the blue haze and the crisp nights 
and the ripe fruit odors do. They are the air lines of the 
ballooning spiders and the random threads thrown out by 
others who trust to the wind to anchor their lines to 
neighboring trees or posts. Have you ever seen a spider 
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crossing from point to point on one of these suspension 
bridges? Have you looked? 
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Woodchucks and rabbits, squirrels and mice are all getting 
ready for winter. The woodchuck eats enough in summer 
to last till spring. Even the sun-loving chipmunk hiding in 
his narrow hole, sleeps till he hears the mysterious call to 
action in April, But the gray and red squirrels both store 
food for the winter, and keep up an active life. A pine 
cone from which they have nibbled the scales to get at the 
seeds is an odd object. Look, too, for nuts they have 
gnawed. The meadow mice also are never idle. Their 
runways and holes may be found in open meadows all 
summer and after snow comes we shall watch for their foot- 
prints and the air holes leading into their tunnels which are 
on the surface of the ground under the snow. They feed 
upon bark and berries and even on insects. 

Rabbits are shiftless. They take the weather as it comes 
with no better shelter than the boughs of evergreens or low 
bushes. What a story of fear and dread and helplessness 
you may read every time you see a rabbit. Its whole body 
is built for speed, its whole life a long series of narrow 
escapes. Its long ears, its timid eyes, its trembling nostrils, 
its absurdly long legs, all suggest the character of its life. It 
has neither claws, nor tusks, norhorns. Even its wits seem to 
have been turned toward the problem of escape, for it 
neither builds nor stores. Its color and speed and the self- 
control which enables even young rabbits to remain. abso- 
lutely immovable in certain emergencies are this wild thing’s 
only protection. 





Only the past glitters.— Richter 





Weeds 


We call them weeds, the while, with slender fingers, 
Earth’s wounds and scars they seek to cover o’er; 

On sterile sands, where scarce the raindrop lingers, 
They grow and blossom by the briny shore. 


We call them weeds, did we their form but study, 
We many a secret might unfolded find; 

Each tiny plant fulfils its heaven-taught mission, 
And bears the imprint of immortal mind. 


. 
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The Emblem of Industry 


What One Spider Did 


You know the Indians regard the spider’s web as the 
emblem of industry, which was. the means of saving a man’s 
life once ; and I’ll tell you how. 

Perhaps it seems improbable to you, but never mind. 
This incident really occurred in the year 1778, and is part 
of the history of our country, almost. 

It was during the Wyoming massacre; and the Indians 
were killing and burning in their usual inimitable fashion, 
which made a terror of their name at the time, and has 
never been forgotten since. 

One man escaping from the village gained the woods, and 
kept his eyes open for some place of concealment from the 
cruel rage of the savages who were already upon his track. 

It was not long before he spied a hollow log, and of 
course his first thought was to crawl into it. But he 
remembered that Indians have sharper eyes in the woods 
than white men, and they would see that hollow log quicker 
than he did, and recognizing its capacity of concealment, 
would probably submit it to a closer examination on that 
account. 

Still he was hard pressed, and, in spite of his better judg- 
ment, something seemed to urge him to take his chances in 
the log ; and finally he decided to risk it, and squirmed in, 
feet foremost. 

No sooner was he inside than a spider began diligently to 
weave her web across the hole he had used as entrance ; and 
she was hard at work when two of the Indians came up. 

Of course they saw the log, and we can fancy the feelings 
of the poor wretch inside as he heard them approach. But 
now they caught sight of the busy spider; and they no 
longer thought of examining the log, for they were convinced 
it was empty. So they simply seated themselves upon it, 
and took breath before continuing the pursuit. 

But, even had they known he was there, they would 
probably have allowed him to escape rather than have dis- 
turbed the spider at work. 

For the spider’s web is sacred to the Indian as the 
emblem of industry ; and to destroy one would be to incur 
the anger of the Great Spirit, who taught the spider how to 
weave her web in such a beautiful pattern. 

In this case the harmless superstition, with much truth in 
it, served a great end; and the little spider wove a man’s 
destiny into her web. 

—Greta Bryar, in Christian Register. 





(A pretty blackboard piece for good colored crayons) 

















An Autumn Picnic 


ELIZABETH E, FouLkKE, Richmond, Ind. 
(All rights reserved) 


T was a beautiful autumn day. A soft breeze rustled the 

| bright leaves overhead, and a faint cloud of dust trailed 
after the pretty cart. 

“Which way are we going?”’ asked Louise of the 


boys. ‘To the grape-vine woods!” they answered. ‘That 
suits me! Have you ever been there, Mary?” ‘The little 
girl beside her shook her head. “ There’s a flat rock for a 
table and a cool spring down by a clump of trees, and 
yellow and purple flowers growing everywhere. I’m just 
Joyful glad we’re going !” 

Here Louise gave Mary a sudden hug that tipped her hat 
off and brought a cry of dismay from the little girl her- 
self. 

“Never mind, I’ve caught it!” said Louise. “But 
Hiawatha— he’s gone!” said Mary with quivering lip. 
“ Hiawatha!” repeated Louise in surprise. ‘“ That’s her 
Indian doll,”’ explained Bert, as he turned to help look 
for it. 

“ Here it is on the bottom of the cart. 
mind the hard floor, being an Indian.” 
doll into his sister’s lap. 

“Let me see him—do!” cried Louise. “Where did 
you get him; Mary?” “Earl made him out of corn husks,” 
replied the little girl, beaming with pride. ‘I'll make you 
another,” said Louise, taking out her ’kerchief. After a few 
minutes of folding, patting and tying of knots, she held it up. 
“See,” said she, “‘ this is Minnehaha, an Indian girl. Doesn’t 
she look like Hiawatha? Her clothes aren’t fastened at 
every joint as his are, but they’re fast at the hands and feet. 
Let ber sit here by Hiawatha, between us!” 

As soon as the woods were reached, Tufty, the pony, was 
driven close to “table rock” where the baskets were 
deposited, and the children were then free to roam as they 
pleased. 

“Come down to the spring,” shouted Bert, who had run 
ahead of the rest. ‘We'll get our grapes here,” said he, 
lifting the vines laden with fruit, for the girls to pass. 

“ Look out, don’t step into that spring!" cried Earl, who 
followed close behind. ‘ Who put the barrel in the spring ?”’ 
asked Mary. “The man who owns the wood used to 
pasture horses here. He must have sunk the barrel to make 
them a drinking place.” 

“Oh, bring Tufty here to water!” cried Mary. “Yes,” 
urged Louise. “We've had our drink — it’s Tufty’s turn 
next.” 

“ We haven’t time!” answered Bert. ‘‘ We must get to 
work,’ said Earl. And climbing into the tree both boys were 
soon busy at their task. 

They had commenced racing to see which could first fill 
his hat, when the laughter of the girls drew their attention. 
“They’re having a jolly time,” said Bert, parting the 
branches, as he spoke, for a better view. 

“ If they haven’t unharnessed Tufty!” cried Earl in sur- 
prise. “ Louise ought to know better than to ride Tufty 


Hiawatha doesn’t 
And he tossed the 


bare-back |” 
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“* She has Mary on behind her!” cried Bert. 

“ T’ll go and stop it!” cried Earl in alarm, as he slipped . 
from the tree. 

He had intended to catch Tufty by the bridle, but Louise 
was not ready to dismount. As he came near, she jogged 
her little heels into the pony’s sides, and veering, set off at a 
canter towards the spring. As the girls stopped, Bert leaned 
from his perch saying: “That pony has never been broken 
to the saddle.” 

“ He’s very gentle,” said Louise. 

“You'd better let Earl help you off,” the boy added 
soberly. 

The pony had finished drinking as Earl approached, and 
seeing Louise was unable to turn him, her brother was about 
to grasp the bridle when Tufty gave a quick lurch that sent 
little Mary sliding off his back. There was a splash—a 
terrified scream—and then a silence! Louise held her 
breath to listen. Would Mary never scream again? 

She sprang from the pony, and ran to the spring, just as 
, Earl and Bert were pulling Mary out — dear little Mary in 
* dripping clothes and almost strangled. 

“She’ll be all right soon,” said Earl, seeing Louisa’s 
tears. 

** But she’s so wet, Earl. 
her home,” said Louise. 

“Take her home? We haven’thad lunch yet! Take off 
her dress and wring it out. It'll dry in this sunshine !"’ 

“ But she hasn’t anything here to wear!” 

“Isn’t there anything we could wrap her in while her 
clothes are drying?’’ Louise shook her head. “No, noth- 
ing — nothing but the table-cloth |!” 

“That might do,” said Bert. ‘Make an Indian doll of 
her!” 

Louise’s face brightened. “Oh, Mary, dear, we'll dress 
you like Hiawatha — shouldn’t you like that?” she cried. 
A faint smile was the child’s only answer. 

“Of course Mary will like it; I'll go and get the table. 
cloth,” said Bert, heartily. 

“Oh, I’m so glad we thought of it,” cried Louise, and 
then, after an inspection of Hiawatha — “but I can’t tie you 
Mary, as Bert did his doll!” 

“Why not?” asked Earl; “you could use napkins for 
tying! Bert,” he shouted, “ bring the napkins too!” 

If Mary had not been eager to stay, she would not have 
allowed Louise to bind her as she did. Both the table- 
cloths and all the napkins were used in the toilet, and the 
boys, when Louise called them, set up such a shout, that 
Mary’s feelings were hurt. Not until they had told her 
that they laughed only because she looked so “cute” and 
“ more like a boy than a girl’’ could the dimples be coaxed 
back. 

The rest of the day was full of pleasure. Such a lunch as 
they had! What need was there of a table-cloth with such 
a rock for a table? They drove home in the evening with 
baskets brim full of grapes, the happiest cart-load of childreh 
that had traveled the road that day. 


I’m afraid we'll have to take 





An Autumn Day 


- The maple forest burns 

Along the mountain side—so red it turns 

The very air tocrimson. Sweet and low 

The brooks go singing, loitering as they flow, 

And all the hollow stumps are rustic urns 

Heaped to their scalloped brims with yellow leaves. 
In every pastute lifts the goldenrod 

Its bending plumes; the fields are reft of sheaves 
Where late the merry gleaners, singing, trod. 

One broken frond of mist the soft air cleaves— 
The year’s last incense pushing up to God. 

—Ella Higginson 





Why Not? 

We were reading from the third book of “Child Life.” 
In the story called “ Easter in Germany” occurs this sen- 
tence: “ A duchess was obliged to leave her beautiful home, 
so she went to live with the poor people in the village.” 
“Who knows what ‘ duchess’ means?” I asked. “ I know,” 
answered Arthur, “a Dutch lady!” 
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Direction in Drawing 
D. R. AucssurG, Oakland, Cal. 


Direction is the second elemem of drawing and is 
indicated by lines. J¢ is the office of a. line to show 
direction, c 

There are three general directions: vertical, horizontal, 
and oblique, and these are indicated by vertical, hori- 
zontal and oblique straight and curved lines. 

A horizontal line indicates a horizontal direction or sur- 
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Horizontal 


face. The pear (Fig. 1) rests on a horizontal surface. 

An oblique line indicates an oblique direction or surface. 
The apple (Fig. 2) rests on an oblique surface. 

A vertical line indicates a vertical direction or surface. 
The apple (Fig. 3) rests against a vertical surface. 

A curved line indicates a curved direction or surface. 
The balls (Fig. 4) rest on curved surfaces, 


“ 





The tree rests on a horizontal surface, the house on an 
oblique surface, the flag-pole on a curved surface, the 
crooked tree comes from a vertical surface, and the poplar 
tree rests on a curved surface. 

A vertical surface may be a wall, precipice, cliff, or bluff. 

A horizontal surface may be a plain, a level surface, a flat 
surface, a floor, a ceiling, or water. 


Cur ved 


An oblique surface may be a slope, hillside, incline, or 
slanting surface. 

A curved surface may be a hill or valley. 

Direction may be easily taught to children of the second 
grade as follows : 

Teach the vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines. 
curved lines, Drill as follows: 


Also 


Mount 


carts 
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SWITZERLAND 
Protection of Children 

The first condition of successful educa- 
tion is a healthy subject to operate on. 
And those who would further the educa- 
tion of the people see daily thore and more 
clearly that their first aim must be physical 
succor and defense for the child. In this 
conviction two philanthropists have placed 
2000 franes at the disposal of the Legal 
Faculty in the University of Ziirich to be 
given for the best two essays on ‘‘ The 
Protection of Children.” Papers may be 
written in’ French, German, English, or 
Italian. They must be sent in by July 
1, 1906. 


Physical Exercises During Adolescence 

Nor is it only in the case of young chil- 
dren and in the poorest class that the body 
must be protected and cared for. Rector 
Flatt, of Bale, and Dr. Spiihler, of Ziirich, 
presented to the sixth annual meeting of 
the Swiss Society of Scholastic Hygiene 
their theses on the subject of physical 
education during the period of adolescence : 
1 The physical education of a young man 
or a young woman is not ended when the 
school is quitted. The heart and the lungs, 
the complete development of which is 
threatened by the confined air of factories 
and workshops, as well as the muscles, 
still require to be subjected to influences 
favorable to growth. 2 In order that an 
immature human being may ripen to an 
adult governing himself with firm will, 
well chosen physical exercises, used with 
moderation, are necessary. Both sexes alike 
must take part in such exercises. 3 Hay- 
ing regard to the value and importance 
of physical training during adolescence, 
the State should promote it vigorously. 
4 Physical education deserves more seri- 
ous attention in higher schools. It is 
recommended that three hours a week 
should be allotted to gymnastics, one of 
them to exercises chosen by the pupil him- 
self; that instruction in shooting should 
be elaborated and find a regular place in 
the curriculum; lastly, that part of the 
teaching now done in class-rooms, should be 
given out-of-doors, and frequent excursions 
for practical studies reinforce the work in 
geography, natural science, and mathe- 
matics. 5 Every means should be taken 
to make the high utility of physical exer- 
cises known. 6 The young ought to be 
constrained to pursue the training of the 
body from the time of leaving school to 
that of entering the regiment, and every 
year to show the measure of their physical 
capacity by submitting themselves to an 
examination. 


THE PAOIFIO NORTHWEST 


A complete and interesting presentation 
of the scenic beauty and the rich natural 
resources and rapid growth of the Pacific 
Northwest are set forth in a beautiful illus- 
trated booklet recently issued by the Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway, which will 
be sent to any address on receipt of four 
cents in stamps. 

The Lewis & Clark Exposition, with the 
very low excursion rates and personally 
conducted tours in connection therewith 
over the North-Western Line from Chicago 
and the east, have created an interest in 
this subject never before equaled. For full 
particulars address, W. B. Kniskern, P. T. 
M., 215 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
monials from women I have helped, who are only too glad to have me show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 





Fill out, eut off and 
mall this blank—NOW! 


Note—MissCocrott,as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no turther introduction 


THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorsed by 
leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work sys/ematized to meet the needs of the Little 
People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and love for the 
study. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth 
the price of the book. 

** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.’—City Superintendent. 

“* Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.” —A primary teacher, 

Cloth, 8yo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 

Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York. 


It’s Easy to 
Get a Flag 


If you but knew how. Our plan is so 
easy, so simple, and so sure that every 
teacher may secure a flag almost for 
the asking. Just write us a postal card 
request and we will at once send _you 

repaid 35 of our Emblematic lag 
Buttons. They are made in National ¢ 
colors and are so beautiful and so pa- 
triotic that men and boys wear them 
on the coat lapels. Girls wear them as 
shirt waist sets, You give these to your 
pupils, and they sell them to their par- 
ents and friends at 10cents each, You 
send us the $3.50 and we will immedi- 
ately send you a beautiful 


United States Flag 
All Charges Paid. 


The flag is of regulation size, eight feet 
long and five feet wide, properly striped 
and having 45 stars in the blue field. ‘ 


It is warranted not to fade. 


Is suitable for either indoor or outdoor use, 
We can give you the names of teachers in your 
own or jacent counties who have received 
on this plan. will tell you that the plan is eas 
and effective and that the are good. Talk it 
over with your pupils and if you a flag write 
for the buttons. The rest will beeasy. Orders for 
buttons will be filled in the order of their receipt. 
Better write to-day. y \ 


Mail Order Flag Co., 
1031 Meridian St. Anderson, Ind. 
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Teach the pupils how to draw a tree, then ask them to 
draw a tree on a horizontal surface, an oblique surface, on a 
slope, a hill, in a valley, etc. In the same manner teach 
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them to draw a house, wigwam, flag-pole, haystack, etc., and 
then to draw them on the various surfaces as suggested in 
these illustrations. Children love this work. 
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A Lesson in Book-cover 
Designing 
Grack MAynarD Buck, Lyndon Hall School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NE October morning ten little girls entered the 
studio with beaming faces. ‘They had had one 
drawing lesson that week, at their desks in the 
school-room, with the other children of the Inter- 
mediate Department, but this hour, amid the casts, pictures, 
and easels, was quite a different matter. 
These children were all old enough to “love drawing,” 


. and to receive with appreciative enthusiasm any suggestions - 


which might help them to perceive beauty more clearly, and 
produce work which to them, at least, was interesting—but 
not yet had they reached that soberer age when, in the 
minds of some, the suspicion begins to awaken that it is not 
worth while for them to study art. Their happy confidence 
inspires the teacher, who, in her turn, should give them 
freely what they unconsciously ask of her, and what is to 
her, if she have the true artistic spirit, a priceless possession 
which it is her noblest mission to share —a love of the 
Beautiful —trained and cherished until it has become a 
ruling passion, and a power to perceive this beauty in 
common things and, to some extent, to create it. 

The lesson was to be on the designing of book-covers, and 
in the preparation for it the teacher had spent some time and 
thought. Each child possessed a large pad of cheap paper, 
for practice work.. On these pads the teacher had drawn 
the outline for the back and upper side of a book-cover 
design, tracing the form from a cardboard pattern she had 
previously cut. In her possession is a large package of 
paper book-covers—the kind which are placed about new 
books to protect them when they are sent out by the pub- 
lisher, These she had begged from the city librarian, who 


had been in the habit of destroying them. Many of these 
are excellent object lessons for young designers—printed in 
two or three colors on tinted paper, with strong, simple 
drawings upon them. They were placed on exhibition 
about the room, also six or eight books carefully chosen 
from the teachers’ library, as examples of good coloring, 
good design, and good lettering. 

As the girls came into the studio, their attention was 
directed to this display, and they were told to especially 
notice the numerous ways of placing the title of the book, 
and the size and style of the letters. The larger the number 
of cover designs they see, the more general will be their 
impression, and thus the more original will be their own work. 

The studio chairs had been arranged in two rows. The 
girls took their seats in the second row, resting the boards 
upon the straight low backs of the chairs in front of them ; 
then, with pads, charcoal, and chamois, they were ready to 
begin work. Cartridge paper, ruler, and paints were held in 
reserve. Charcoal is the best medium to use, both on the 
practice paper and in the final drawing, as mistakes are more 
easily corrected than in pencil work. Each girl told which 
cover design she liked the best, and why. Then the teacher 
did the same. 

Now for the subjects of the original designs. Three were 
given from which the class might choose : “October Fields,” 
*‘October Woods,” “October Gardens.” The girls were 
told that gilt and black were to be used on red cartridg« 
paper, and that the designs must be appropriate; both to the 
subject and to the medium used. 

Ever since the fall term commenced, the class had been 
drawing or painting from autumn flowers, leaves, and berries. 
On the shelves around them they saw the subjects they had 
studied in previous lessons—or similar subjects ; here a stalk 
of sumach, there a spray of red berries, or the seed pod of 
some familiar summer flower. The last two lessons had 
been on design, so the girls knew well the difference between 
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NOTES 


—Principal Julius C. Knowlton, of the 
Winchester School, New Haven, Conn., 
has recently substituted paper towels for 
those of linen in his school. This prom- 
ises to be a step in the direction of better 
sanitary conditions. 


—The recent advance in salaries for 
school teachers of Kansas City, Mo., was 
brought about by a systematic campaign 
by the teachers themselves. They can- 
vassed the city with printed slips saying: 
“Tam in favor of increasing the salaries 
of the teachers.” The signatures of 45,- 
000 taxpayers were secured, and the show- 
ing thus made convinced the Board of 
Education that the increase should be 
granted. 


—Fourteen of the churches situated in 
crowded tenement districts of New York 
City were opened this summer for the use 
of the children, The object is to keep the 
little folks off the hot streets, and to pro- 
vide some profitable employment for them. 
The mornings are devoted to instruction 
in music and sewing for the girls, and ham- 
mock-making and basket work for the 
boys. Some time, during the week, a 
talk on health is given, and each day the 
pupils devote a period to Bible study. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OHIOAGO 
PRESS 


The University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces the addition to its list of publica- 
tions of two new journals devoted to the 
interests of the ancient classics, viz., Classi- 
eal Philology, published for the University 
of Chicago, and The Classical Journal, 
published for the newly-formed Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 
The former will contain scientific articles 
and critical reviews; the latter will contain 
articles, reviews, and editorials of a more 
general nature with special reference to 
the needs of teachers of the classics in 
school and college. The two journals will 
aim to supplement one another, appealing 
largely to the same classes of readers but 
emphasizing different points of view. 

Both journals will devote a large portion 





of their space to signed book reviews. At! 


the present time there is no journal in 
America, and but one in the English-speak- 
ing world, which makes a specialty of 
reviewing books in the field of the classics. 
It is therefore believed that a unique op- 
portunity is open to these journals, and 
that they will prove of great service in 
drawing the attention of teachers and 
scholars to the current literature of the 
classics. 

Classical Philology will be a quarterly, 
and the first number will appear in Decem- 
ber. The Classical Journal will appear 
eight times a year, the first number in 
November. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY ROAD 

A most delightful way in which to get to 
Niagara Falls is over the picturesque Le- 
high Valley Road through the Switzerland 
of America, 

Write to A. J. Simmons, G. E. P. A., 355 
Broadway, New York City, for further 
information. 





Business pens in all styles. 





Works, Camden, N. J. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Orders can come through local dealer. 


THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Will Tell You That 


scale of efficiency. 





YOUR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
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3 Pisk Hall 
A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


Advancement Follows Preparation 


CITY SUPERINTENDENT COOLEY, OF CHICAGO, SAYS: “ The great need of our 
schools is efficient teachers. The problem of getting efficient teachers is the greatest and most 
serious problem school boards have to face. Attention should be given to the work of keeping 
teachers alive and growing. The average teacher does not grow more than three or four years. 
If one does not improve he goes backward.” This condition is one of the most promising 
indications of the times; the teacher who is thoroughly eqnipped for work receives prompt 
recognition. The one who does not make the best possible preparation remains low in the 


PREPARE WHILE EARNING A SALARY 


Our school is especially equipped to promote the interests of teachers; it is known the 
country over as the eachers’ correspondence school par excellence, We prepare young people 
for teaching: help others to raise their grades of certificate and train them to teach better 
schools. Our Normal Elective Courses and the course in Primary Methods are efficient helps 
in the hands of student and instructor which accomplish results. 
NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages of affiliation 
with a great university; courses of such 
strength that they receive university entrance 
credits; instruction especially adapted to in- 
dividual needs, by teachers of college grade 
who give all their time to our work; annual 
scholarships in Northwestern University for 
best work in correspondence courses. 

Write to-day for information regarding any 
courses, and state the object towards which 
you are working. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 












































Bertha Ohapman, Director of Nature 
Study, Oakland, Val. 


It has given me great pleasure to use your 
“Home Geography” in some of the classes 
under my supervision, and [ find it very sug- 
gestive. ‘The children and the teachers alike 
show a deep interest in the book, and I am 
sure you will have little trouble in introducing 


it is illustrated attracts one at once, and the 
development of the book lends itself well to 
the grades. I am pleased with the book and it 
will be the basis of much of our work at once. 





Ask Your Superintendent to 
Supply Your Class with Copies 


it where it is given a trial. The charming way ° 


“As a Help in Nature Study” 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 





















228 Wabash Avenue 





Chicago 


Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


New York 


Discount for Class Use 


18 B.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
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a natural and a conventional drawing. A few such sugges- 
tions as the following might prove helpful : 

Make your designs simple, as those we like best are 
simple, and you will be better able to succeed with your work. 

Do not try fancy lettering. 

As this is your first book-cover design, I have given you 
but two words to print. No author’s name this time, but you 
may place a line on the back of the book, to show where the 
name should go, and another for the name of the publisher. 

Are you going to place the two words in the middle of 


' the cover, at one side, or at the top? One above the other, 


or in aline? Below, or above, or in the decoration? 

Are you going to use something you see in the studio for 
your design, or will you draw from memory ? 

Answer these questions in your own minds—not aloud to 
me. Now we will have ten minutes for rough sketches. 

While the class was making the sketches, the teacher 
traced the forms for the book-covers on the red cartridge 
paper, each sheet having been cut large enough to allow a 
two inch margin around the outline. When satisfactory 
drawings had been made, the children copied their sketches 
carefully on cartridge paper, making guide lines with the 
ruler for the letters, and wherever else it was necessary. 
Whenever possible, the units of design were cut out from the 
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Now let us take a look at the finished designs. Here are 
two conventionalized branches of alder berries, with October 
Woods printed between them. On the back is a smaller 
spray, with the title of the book above, and a line represent- 
ing the name of the author below. Here is an oak leaf 
design around the same title, and still another shows 2 
simple landscape, consisting of a hillside and a few trees, 
with a stray leaf clinging here and there to the “ forsaken 
bough ” and other leaves drifting to the ground. Here is a 
branch of golden apples against a black background for 
October Fields, and a bunch of grapes, in gold, outlined in 
black, for October Gardens. If several such covers are cut 
out, and mounted on one large sheet of white or gray card- 
board, they are most effective. Later in the year, this class 
designed covers for “Rosein Bloom.” Thistime the author’s 
name was added, and the colors, red and green, were used 
on light-green cartridge paper. 

Beautiful forms may be evolved from the poppy plant, as 
every designer knows, and these may be used to decorate 
“The Garden of Sleep,” or “A Book of Slumber Songs.” 
Other suggestive titles are: Poems of Winter, Early Spring, 
The Winding Road, Song of the Brook, Fresh Fields, and, if 
shells are available, and studies of sea-weed and sail-boats, 
“A Romance of Summer Seas.” 
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first drawing, folded through the center in the cutting, if the 
sides were to be alike, and the form traced on the cartridge 
paper. Before the second lesson was over, the designs were 
ready for the finishing touches. Flat tones of gilt had been 
used, and the ink had been added, usually for the lettering 
and for heavy outlining. 





It is interesting to compare a number of cover designs 
that have the same title. © 

After illustrated talks on Historic Ornament, more ad 
vanced classes might draw book-covers for The Art of 
Ancient Egypt, “A History of Greek Art,” and “Gothic 
Architecture.” 
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OOTH-PASTI 


FDENTACUR, 







destroys germs. Tooth deca 
is caused by a minute i 
of food and bacteria bien 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Let us send you our free book- 
? let on Taking Care of the Teeth 
which contains much valuable 
Information, concisely written. Address 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
22 Alling Street, Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece’ of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona 


Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. 


No wetting of 
Satheceulgiethdenenies 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 33 Soery St Mev, Tork oo 
Kindergarten Training 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Thorough instruction for conducting a kin- 
dergarten, assisting the primary teacher or 
training children inthe home. For particu- 
lars, address 


ANN ARBOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established 1892 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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B. D. PITTS, Agt.,308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Used in a Thousand Schools 
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The Western Fournal of Education says edi- 
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** Home Geography for Primary Grades” by 
Harold W, Fairbanks, published by the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, should take the 
place of the majority of primary geographies 
now issued. Why school boards will persist 
in having a child study a primary geography 
for two years, then take up an advanced geog- 
raphy that covers the same subjects exactly in 
the same way, only a little more so, is hard to 
understand. The introduction of such books 
as Fairbanks’ in primary grades and of science 
works in upper grades will knock most of the 
text-books on geography to pulp. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Price, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 





BOOKS 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


THe ArT aND Lire PRIMER. By Nellie 
C. Jacobs. 

The author says: ‘‘The main purpose of 
this primer is to teach the child to read 
from a book, during his first weeks in 
school; to teach him to read fluently, 
understandingly, independently, and with 
expression, before he ventures upon the 
difficulties of a first reader.” Much empha- 
sis is placed upon expression in the plan of 
the book. The vocabulary is limited to 
190 words. A review and drill page pre- 
cedes each lesson. The book is abundantly 
illustrated. Every picture is a copy of 
some famous painting. They are all within 
the range of child-experiences. The book 
is attractive, and the steps toward learning 
to read are made pleasant and enticing by 
the pictures which form a part of the sen- 
tences. The type and paper are of the 
best. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


CHILDREN OF THE CuLi¥F. By Belle Wiley 
and Grace Willard Edick. 


Two little children, Teni and his sister, 
Mavo, lived on a rocky cliff, where they 
played in the sand, ran after rabbits, got 
lost, ate roots to keep them alive, and got 
dreadfully scared at some wild Indians 
they saw. A friendly Indian of another 
tribe took them to his home in the cliffs 
and showed them how they lived, and 
lighted a fire by rubbing together two 
pieces of flint. This race also made clay 
jars, and baskets, and coats from cured 
skins. The little children finally reached 
home, and the mother raised her arms to 
the moon and gave thanks for the safe 
return of the children. The little volume 
will be full of interest to children who are 
always eager to hear of primitive Jife. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, N. Y. 


Tue VAN DYKE Book. Selections made 
by Edwin Mims, Ph.D. 


It is a happy idea to make up these 
smaller books with choice selections from 
popular authors, with their portraits and 
brief biographies. Thus masses of people 
can become familiar with the best litera- 
ture who never would buy the complete 
books. The contents of this volume are, 
Part I., Memories and Pictures, Part II., 
Songs Out-of-Doors, Part III., Stories, and 
Part IV., Bits of Blue-Sky Philosophy. 
There are good half-tone full-page illustra- 
tions, showing the author in his favorite 
out-door haunts. Even the owner of Van 
Dyke’s complete works might be glad to 
have this little volume of 160 pages close 
at hand for little catch-up readings. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
By Percey F. Smith. 217 pages. List price, 
$1.25. 


The basis of this book are the fine nine 
chapters of Smith & Gale’s “ Elements of 
Analytic Geometry.” The method of treat- 
ment is analytic rather than geometric. 
A drill book for beginners, 
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all purposes The Best. 
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349 Broadway, New York. 




















**The recollection of quality remains long 
after the price is forgotten.’’ 


— Simmons Hardware Co. 


IXON’S SOLID CRAYONS were re- 
cently adopted in a large western city, 

and an order placed for 36,000 boxes, because 
the DIXON CRAYONS were more durable 
and lasting, and because the colors were more 
clear and vivid than those of our competitors. 


A sample box of these crayons will be sent 
to any teacher that is interested in color work, 
Please mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders —Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold- 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Rictens 
Reindeer, Pumpkins; Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for aoc. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross. 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, 10 cents. 
nte—Driving eight deer, ro cents; Going down 
chimney, 1o cents; Filling stockings, 10 cents. 
Busywork Stencils—,4 x 5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents. Another set, 5x8 Pet do 50 for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound for 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or W e, very fancy, each, roc. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents 
Maps—v. S. and continents, 8 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X22, 5 cents; 34x44, 20 cents; 4x 6 feet, 40 cents. 


Sent prepaid by 
J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. 
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Chestnutting 


Amy LINCOLN PHELPS 
4 HEW !” went the windin thechimney. “Bang!” 
went the shutters. “Sh-sh-sh!” shrieked the 
treese 
“ Sounds as if they were telling us to be still,” 
said Ronald, “and making a big racket about it.” It was 
the middle of the night, and the noise outside had wakened 
him. No one answered him, so he rolled over and went to 
sleep again. 

Next morning the wind had died away, and the October 
sun shone bright and warm. 

“Chestnuts!” That was the first thing Sadie said to him 
when he came down rather late to breakfast. 

“ Chestnuts,” Jackie Boy repeated it of course. Ronald 
took one minute to think. “Why, yes, the wind last night—” 

“Come on,” said Sadie. Off they started. 

Down to the pond they went, and across the stone-wall. 
It would have been easier to go around the pond, but who 
would do that when they might cross it? Not our three 
children. Once over, they made their way through the 
fields to the hills and the woods. 

In the woods, the dry leaves rustled under the children’s 
feet. The wind had piled them in the hollows. Ronald 
stepped into one of these, and kicked the leaves about. “Just 
hear them rustle,” he said toSadie. “ How good they smell.” 

“So they do,” she replied. ‘“ Let’s make a great heap of 
them and dance on it so as to make a big noise.” 

“ Big noise, big as anything,” murmured Jackie Boy. 

They brushed and carried and pushed the leaves together ; 
then they jumped up and down on.it until they were tired 


- of it. Such a noise as they made ! 


“« But this is not getting chestnuts,” said Sadie. 

Ronald looked up at the trees about them with a critical 
eye. “There isn’t a chestnut tree here,” he announced. 
“I wonder where they are.” 

“Let’s go farther in and look,” said Sadie. They 
climbed the hill in front of them. At the top, they stopped 
to get their breath. 

“Oh, Ronald, look!” said Sadie, panting. 

“Where? I don’t see any chestnut trees.” 

“No, but those trees!” Sadie pointed to the right. 
“ The wind last night did it.” 

“ Those blown-over trees?” asked Ronald. ‘ What of 
them?” 

“Don’t you see the lovely holes where the roots have 
been? And the roots turned up sidewise? We can lay 
branches across, and call them wigwams, and get in and be 
Indians. And wecan bury the hatchet, and have pow-wows, 
and dance the war-dances, and give war-whoops, and smoke 
the peace-pipe — there are some Indian pipes near here that 
we can use —” Sadie stopped only for lack of breath. 

Each child chose a tree, and crept cozily into the hollow. 
There they played happily for some time. 

“It’s lots of fun,” said Sadie, “ but my wigwam is so cold 
and damp. It needs a little fire to dry it out. These 
October days grow so chilly.” That was what she had heard 
her mother say that morning. 

“T think I'll gather some fuel,” continued Sadie. She 
collected dry leaves and a few sticks. 

“ Ronald,” she called, softly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you suppose — would it matter — it is all wet dirt, 
anyhow —I’ll be careful—” There she stopped. 

“What are you talking about?” asked Ronald, in amaze- 
ment. 

“| want to have a teeny-tiny bit of a fire. Indians always 
have a camp-fire, youknow. It’ll be as safe as safe can be.” 

“Why, Sarah Davidson Reid!” cried Ronald. “It 
would not be a bit safe. Don’t you remember the fire last 
spring? And papa’s told about the big forest fires. They 
all started from a fire some one thought was safe. They will 
burn for weeks — burn up everything, houses and miles of 
woes !. Don’t lieht a fire, ricace don’t! You mnstn’t! 
Atul bestles, we paws: ft pase metehe 

© Mir cit, bwoat taeu,’ said Sucie. “1 dil not realy 
mean it anyway,” 
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“Oh, Jackie,” said Sadie. ‘‘ We came for chestnuts. We 
seem to forget what we came for.” 

Jackie howled, “‘ Want chestnuts!” 

“Oh, do stop! We'll go for chestnuts now!” 

So away they went; over the woods and over the hills 
they tramped. I can’t tell you what happened next, but 
when they got home their bags were full to the brim of 
beautiful ripe chestnuts. 





A Wee Miner 
The Gopher 


LILLIAN C, FLINT 


Down in a soft bed of grass, small and round, lay a baby 
two weeks old. Its eyes were tightly closed and it was help- 
less. It was a pretty little thing of a pinkish white color, a 
round head, and small, fat forepaws that made it look 
somewhat like a human baby. 

Two weeks more and the little hermit had changed his 
appearance. He had taken on a soft, silky fur coat ofa 
beautiful brown color, except the tail and feet, which were 
covered with pure white hair. 

The other name for this little miner was gopher and he 
always lived underground, in solitude and darkness, never 
with anyone but himself. 

The first thing that he did after his parents got tired of 
feeding him was to dig a home for himself. His forepaws 
were just suited for this kind of work, they had long, sharp 
claws with stiff bristles growing between the fingers to pre 
vent the dirt from slipping through when: he dug his house. 

Besides having his paws nicely fitted for his work, his 
coat was the best kind that he could have had for his pur- 
pose. The hairs were very fine, and lay so closely and 
smoothly together, that the dirt slides off of them, leaving 
the coat bright and clean, notwithstanding he always 
groveled about in the darkness, 

When he commenced his house he did it by digging a 
tunnel and he threw out the dirt in low mounds. He 
loosened the dirt with his nose, shoveled it back with his 
long, front paws, then moves along over it and pushed it be- 
hind for some distance with his hind feet. Then he turned 


‘ around and making his forepaws and head into a kind of 


shovel he shoved the dirt before him out of his hall, some- 
times as far as three or four feet. 

If, in digging his hall, he found a tender plant root he ate 
it up, and if he found a big stone he dug around it. When 
his hall was long enough he would make a room three feet 
across and this was his cellar in which he stored his food. 

He must have a cellar just like human beings, for when 
the ground was frozen he could not go out every day and 
find food. He was something of a glutton and if he found 
anything that he liked to eat, he would feed until his sides 
fairly stuck out, and he could not hold another mouthful. 

If there was any left he took first one paw and then the 
other and stuffed the pouches on each side of his cheeks as 
full as they would hold, then he ran off to his store-room 
and put the food with which the fur-lined pockets were 
filled, away for another time. 

He sometimes worked all night, cutting up tender roots 
and shoots to put in his store-house. He never drank 
water, but just sucked the juice of his food. If he found a 
field of cucumbers or watermelons, he dug a hole on the 
underside of them and ate the sweet juice, so much that 
he often ruined an entire field. 

He lived by himself and never made visits if he could he); 
it. Once ina while a weasel would find his hall and running 
along where the little four-footed miner could not escape, 
devoured him. But if he had a chance to strike back his 
long, cruel teeth would do good service and biting and 
running about he often drove away a foe. 

Once in a while an owl dropping silently with his heavy 
wings would try to pick him up for a meal. 

In winter, he wonld go into his well-stocked cellar and 
mikiag the Pet sot @assychep avay mi ef the col 


Aus, saking uy ov sesiematry termine a aecal out ci t 


larg: store of the fuud that he hked. 
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BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


My Own Book or THREE FLOWERS 
Wuich BLossom IN APRIL. By Anna 
Botsford Comstock. Price, 25 cents. 

A unique little book for pupils to use 
under the teacher’s direction. The flowers 
selected for this novel treatment are hepa- 


tica, trillium, Jack-in-the-pulpit, spring 
beauty, Dutchman’s breeches, adder’s 
tongue. A reading lesson on the plant is 


followed by two pages of questions which 
the child asks the flower. Two blank 
pages are left for a summary of the knowl- 
edge obtained by investigation, followed 
by two more blank pages of drawing paper, 
one designed for a water color or pencil 
sketch of the flower, the other for conven- 
tional designs made from the plant. Beauti- 
ful pictures and desigys of these flowers 
are inserted in these pages. When the 
work in this book is completed it belongs 
to the child. A Teacher’s Note-book—one 
copy free of charge to every five copies of 
the pupil’s book—will give all the informa- 
tion concerning these plants necessary to 
the answering of the questions, thus sav- 
ing the busy teacher much research. These 
note-books also sell for ten cents each. 
The plan of the book is ingenious and is 
daintily carried out, but of how much 
practical value it will be for a large school 
of mixed pupils remains to be tested. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO , CHICAGO 


Macer’s Scuoo. History OF THE UNITED 
Srates. By William H. Mace. Illustrated 
by Homer W. Colby, H. W. Dritzler, and 
Denman Fink. Portraits by Jacques Reich. 
465 pages. Price, $1.00. 


A history of our country designed for 
grammar grades. Its merits and fascina- 
tion are apparent byeven a cursory exam- 
ination. Itis written by a practical teacher 
who knows the needs of a text-book that 
shall give leading events in a clear dramatic 
style to make it remembered. The mechan- 
ical work is beautiful. The illustrations 
and maps are unlike any other history. 
With such a history as this in the hands of 
our children, there is hope for a love of the 
subject, and a clear knowledge of causes 
and events never known in the old days, 
when a mass of unimportant details con- 
fused the student and left no clear percep- 
tion of the relative importance of events. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 


How to Writs. By Charles Sears Bald- 
win, Ph.D. 

‘This handbook,” says the author, ‘is 
for plain people. Its purpose is to show 
how the Bible may be used to acquire skill 
in literary expression. The problem of 
how to write is considered in four other 
problems: viz., 1 How to fix the attention 
on one point. 2 How to take hold. 8 
How to go on. 4 How to bring home.” 
Each of these points is discussed plainly, 
with illustrations from the Bible. The 


book is unique, attractively written, and 
will not fail to show the Bible in a new 
light to the literary student. 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Hgencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieia Street, Boston. 





The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®:" "=~ 


would like, 
Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $900. Languages, $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Pri Prima ry, $450, Music, $600, rleea $500, Drawing, 3600, mestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, p wand th ay $1200, K’ ocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





~ Positions every week in 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear ms after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
Citv, State EXAMINATIONS. COU RSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study. 
50,000 Students. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broaien: your opportunities to rise. 


FOUGATORS XGHANGE 21x 








Honest 
Persevering | 101 Tremont Street M.C. A. Bidg. Long Established 


Boston, Mass. Vportiand, Me. 











Agencves create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 

SIX PLACES were referred to us during the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

For these six places we nominated single candidates, one for each place. No one else was 
notified of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwell met all six of the candidates and e them all. We doubt if that 
record has ever been equalled, but ordinarily we find the one-candidate plan the wisest. When a superintend- 
ent kuows what he wants and is willing 5 | X CA N DI DATES command, we can usually pick out a can- 
to pay the salarics that good candidates didate and say, “This is the one.” It 
means a good deal of work on our part, and a gvod deal of responsibility; but that is what we are h re for, 
If we were to turn our whole list of candidates loose upon every vacancy that came up we should be only 
an infurmation agency. It is that surt of work that has brought some agencies into ALL ELECTED 


discredit. This a recommendation ncy, and those we recommend are Ont, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGEN Se - 2e© Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYKAUCUSKE, N 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at tle Court of Cesar.”’ Register Now! 





THE FiskK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 203 Michigan rag Chicago. 


4 Seventh St., Portiand. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century Bid, Minneapolis. 518 Parrott Bide, San Francisco. 

1505 Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 533 Cooper Buildin , Denver. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
913 Rookery Bldg, ‘pokane. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE © °2"Ssyeton se 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole secti of the try. 





TEACHERS’ 

jn Ce Dy i Oem 
AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


2? 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 13 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 








(Continued on Page 407) 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


TALKING TOGETHER 


October 


The katydid says it as plain as can be, 

And the crickets are singing it under the tree; 

In the aster’s blue eye you may read the same hint 
Just as clearly as if you had seen it in print; 

And the corn sighs it too as it waves in the sun, 
That autumn is here, and summer is done. 


Blessings on the teacher who finds something new, fresh, 
and uplifting in these October days, after all the other 
Octobers she has known and enjoyed. And the children, 
all unconsciously, will reflect the new baptism of nature- 
glory that may descend upon her. Poor indeed, must be the 
teacher who is content only to follow the skeleton course of 
study in her October teaching, when the flesh and blood 
which she must always supply may be so lavishly fed and 
nourished at the nature-feast outside. There is no month in 
the year when a teacher of little children needs to walk as 
carefully and tread as softly as in October. To lead the 
children to discover for themselves the living beauties every- 
where, to say just enough of this beauty, and yet not too 
much —ay, there’s the secret— always the not too much. 
Perhaps no zealous disciples of beauty-teaching have failed 
so deplorably as those who have exclaimed in season 
and out of season, “O how beautiful!” “Isn’t that 
beautiful?” “How perfectly Lo-v-e--y/" A beauty- 
nagged child is one of the most hopeless of victims. No 
wonder the natural healthy boy turns from the gushing 
nature teacher with disgust. He could have been led 
almost silently to discover beauty for himself; he could 
have been made breathless with the revelations of the 
commonplace, and been thrilled with the nature-miracle, 
but he has been made sick of the whole subject. Nature 
study is not arithmetic, and to attempt to find a boy’s soul 
mathematically is not only to fail utterly, but to do that 
child an irreparable injury. 

All the tact, all the gentleness, all the fine intuition given 
to woman, are needed to make October mean to the chil- 
dren what God meant it to be to needing humanity. Let us 
feast on color-glory, but don’t attempt to reproduce it in 
water colors on cut-paper leaves. October is lavish enough 
to give to every child the real thing. I doubt if it is wise 
to compete with nature by colored crayons on the black- 
board. Bring in color in any shape, breathe color, thrill 
with color, but let the color-painting wait for the gray days 
later on. Every teacher has the child of artist temperament 
somewhere among her children. October ought to reveal 
it to her, and furnish the cue for her year’s management of 
the delicate organization. The esthetic is tucked away 
under the raggedest jackets. And where it does not exist, 
the right kind of a teacher has almost the creative power to 
implant it in the human soul. Is the esthetic so needful, 
then, for life’s highest success? Look around on the hard, 
cold, material, unlovely side of everyday living and answer 
the question. Does not October bring a message to every- 
body who has the training of little children? There is 
enrichment for the undeveloped soul of every child in the 
glorious God-given month of October. 





Outside the Four Walls 


Miss Luther is giving us a strikingly original and helpful 
series this year. Do you remember the “ Free Lance” 
knight who was free to enter upon any quest, daring enough 
to attack any foe, and happy on the field or off? The 
feminine “Free Lance,” who goes about venturing and 


_ learning on every field in Miss Luther’s monthly articles, will 


aire to us a knowledge of things “outside” that every teacher 
not possess. 





Reading 
What solid reading have you planned for this year? 


ad 


Editor’s Address 
Eva D. KELLOGG 
50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Muscles and Mind 


To watch the ordinary ten-year-old boy is to see a 
creature with no control of his muscles. He walks heavily 
enough to shake the floor, he drops into a seat like a piece 
of lead, his gait is slouching, he cannot stand straight or 
stand still. Such boys are now pouring into our school- 
room by thousands. Will the teachers realize that their 
minds may be approached through their muscles? No boy 
can control himself mentally till he can control himself 
muscularly. Every slouching child I saw last summer 
brought this question: Did his teacher send him out at the 
end of last year feeling that she had done her duty by him, 
when he is left in such a condition of body? She may have 
compelled him to memorize up to ninety averages, but she 
has absolutely failed to give him control of himself bodily ox 
mentally. Is this too sweeping? Watch this year and see. 
If the children do not show a daily gain in bodily control, 
something is wrong with the teaching. Send out straight, 
lightly-stepping children this year, teachers, at all hazards. 
Not only for their physical improvement, but for the mental 
grasp that goes with it. 

The boy who can stand straight, control his step, and 
bear himself in a manly fashion because he /ee/s straight, 
and controlled, and manly, has acquired what no dancing 
school or formal military training could ever give him. Work 
inward for the outward and outward for the inward, 
teachers. 





Programs 


It would be very helpful if teachers in the same grade 
could exchange programs in Primary EpucaTion this year. 
Why not? Simply because they come to me in such a 
muddle as to be useless. What! Teachers cannot write a 
clear program for publication? ‘They may be able to, but, 
so far as I have seen, they don’t! It is not easy to put in 
a clear, methodical way just what you do in your own 
rooms, but I wish you would keep on trying. Remember 
that other teachers want to know what Mary is doing at her 
seat while John is reciting in his class. Double entry pro- 
grams must be made out for others to see you at work in 
their mind’s eye. 





Careful ! 


Tie up your parcels for me firmly this year, with heavy 
brown paper and stout twine, and plenty of it. The United 
States mail is a crusher. Most of the packages reach me 
in rags. 





Clubs 


Any teachers’ clubs in your city or district? What do 
you think of them? 





Supplement Pictures 


Don’t fail to connect these pictures with Mr. Whitney’: 
articles on “ Blackboard Illustrations” in every number. 





Remember . 


Send all work for Primary Epucation three months ahea‘ 
of publication. 
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—In Colorado there is one public school 
of but one pupil, and the teacher gets $50 a 
month for teaching him. 


—The Minneapolis Board of Education 
has abandoned the vertical system of writ- 
ing in the public schools. , 


—-St. Louis has increased salaries of 
principals twenty per cent, and all other 
teachers seventeen per cent within four 
years. 


—Four school directors of Wilkes-Barre 
(Penn.) township—were arrested charged 
with bribery. The charge was made that 
the directors had solicited: and received 
bribes from the teachers for giving them 
their positions and for keeping them in 
their places each year. It is also alleged 
that for the last two or three years the 
directors have yearly taken seven-tenths 
of one month’s salary from each of the 
teachers, declaring that the money was to 
be used for their election expenses, and ex- 
plaining that if another set of directors 
was elected, the teachers might lose their 
places. There are fifteen school teachers 
in the township, getting salaries ranging 
from $35 to $75 a month. The arrest 
caused a sensation, and the developments 
are awaited eagerly in every township 
throughout the county. The Taxpayers’ 
Association is now investigating several 
cases where, it is said, the directors make 
a practice of demanding money for giving 
teachers positions, and, in addition, make 
them pay yearly assessments. 

—Philadelphia North American 


—Prof. F. J. Miller of Chicago Univer- 
sity, in a recent lecture there declared that 
our colleges develop the mind rather than 
the heart and said that candidates for de- 
grees should be required to answer such 
questions as these : 

‘* Has education given you sympathy for 
all good causes? Has it made you public- 
Spirited, so that you look beyond your 
own dooryard and take an interest in a 
clean city? Has it made you a brother to 
the weak? Have you learned how to make 
friends and to keep them? Do you know 
‘ how to be a friend yourself? Have you 
learned the proper value of money and 
time? Can you look out on the world and 
see anything but dollars and cents? Can 
you be happy alone? Are you good for 
anything but yourself? Do you see any- 
thing to love in a little child? Can you 
look straight in the eye of an honest man 
orpure woman? Willa lonely dog follow 
you? Can you be high-minded and happy 
in the drudgeries of life? Can you see as 
much beauty in washing dishes and hoeing 
corn as in playing golf or the piano? Can 
you see sunshine in a mud puddle? Can 
you look up to the sky at night and see 
beyond the stars?” 

Education is ‘‘ something more than a 
college edacation ”; broadly, it is ‘‘ adjust- 
Ment. to life,” he said. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 405) 


Don't let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “‘bcna® casgas™ 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers 


SCHERMERHORN SEACEERS” AGENCY 


ast 14th St., New Yor 

















Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


The right teacher in the right position brings the high’st success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
agen:y prove mutualiy beneficial. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. COC. J. Albert, Manager 
TWENTIETH YEAR The Mapes Western Agency. Colleges, State Normal Schools, Secondary Schools and 


Public Schools in all parts of the country supplied with teachers. Year Book free. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year —use every help. 


"’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 














Recommends college and normal 

graduates, specialists, and other 

teachers to colleges, public and 
rivate schools, and families 
dvises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Engage the help and expertence of an agency. ; 
Teachers wanted for good positions in 


TEACHERS’ AGENC all parts of the United States. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 


a 
ROM W. X. CRIDER te Pa ie i ROME, NEW YORK 


An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 

















TEACH E Q Ss’ does the business in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh year. All classes 
of position, os teachers wanted. Write for 1905 Y ear Book and 
AG E | CY registration blank. B.W.Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash 





Have you ever regis ered with an agency? It pays. 


Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


HIS is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory 
T Last year it h many more calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers regis- 
tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu 
tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CEATTANOOGA., TENN. 
' Do it Now! Do it Now! 











SHERIDAN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Atiamta, Ga., and 
Greenwood, §.C-. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
ONEST METHODS. REASONABLE TERMS. 
PERSONAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Endorsed and patronized by leading Southern institutions. 
enrollment of competent teachers wishing promotion. 
Address either office. F. M. SHERIDAN, Gen. Mgr. 


Solicits 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





1, Admit; to membership only the better class of teachers — registra- 


Min ne ap O lis ey returned to others at once. 


. a fee its — are not apg A P 

, ° es 68 alty o acing teachers in Middle States, and in the 
Teachers’ . ae 

Agency. . . 


West. Largest 
4. Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
&. Has had ph 1 in placing its members during the 
It pays — to pay — to get—more pay. Register Now! 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


past year. 
Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 

Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
8i CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Why Not Let the Children Present 
the School With a Small Library? 


It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the undertaking, if you will 
show them how. Send to-day for 700 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and 
full information. 











HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





We have had your Thirty Volume Library two months and are greatly pleased with it. 
it both interesting and instructive. 
were impossible to secure another. 


We find 
My children would not take double the price for the library, if it 


Cora MARBY, Leonardsville, Kan. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Bullding 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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Other Children 


Oh, little Wing Wee, far over the sea, 

Eats soup with two chopsticks, and maybe his tea ! 
He waves a red fan and flies a bat kite, 

And sleeps very well on the floor every night. 


Katrinka is Dutch, oh, ever so much, 

She lives with the windmills and tulips and such, 
Her shoes are of wood and they clatter so gay, 
As ’Tinka runs over the cobbles at play. 


*Mid icebergs and snow, where nothing may grow, 
Lives fur-coated Peter, the small Eskimo ; 

His own little kaiak he’ll paddle and steer, 

And ride on his sled every day in the year. 


Guiseppe's wide eyes, like Italy’s skies, 

Look out on the world with a happy surprise — 

A world of confetti and lush grapes above, 

And no one says “ Don’t,” and they all say “I love.” . 


So, far, far away, contented are they. 
You small rose-leaf cousin of Boston, Back Bay, 
With doilies and ruffles, I wonder I do, 
Now which is the happier, they, dear, or you? 
— Carolyn S. Bailey in The Churchman. 


(The first four vérses may be used for recitation by children, each say- 
ing a verse.) 





Darning Stockings 


M. D. STERLING 
(For a little girl, seated with her darning as in the illustration and talking to herself) 


Thread under — thread over! Oh, dear! Will this big 
hole never fill up? 








There’s another knot! Darning-cotton is so contrary. 
I promised Helen to be at her house early, too! But 
mother says, “ business before pleasure”; so knot or no 
knot, I must persevere. 

Ouch ! I’ve pricked my finger. I almost wish I didn’t 
know how to mend things. It is such a bother when you 
want to do something else. 

When I was young (I’m nine now, going on ten) I tried, 
once, to do mother’s darning. It didn’t take long. I just 
overed-and-overed the holes and drew them up tight. 
Presently, mother came in, and I showed her the nice, 
quick way of mending I’d found out. She looked awiul 
queer. Then she called grandma, and they both laughed 
and laughed. 

Of course J didn’t see anything funny. There were no 
holes left in the stockings, at any rate. 

All that happened before I grew big. Since then, mother 
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has shown me how to darn. To help me remember she 
made a little rhyme : 


Thread under, thread over, in and out, around the hole; 
Then, a lot of little bridges all the way from side to side; 
Thread under, thread over, in and out, across the hole! 
Under bridge and over bridge until the open place you hide; 
Not too tightly, not too lightly, draw your thread, 
‘When you darn a stocking— 


is what mother said. 


Squirrel Chatter 
Chip-chip-chip-chur-r-r ! 
Good morning, sir! 
If you wish to see me, 
Come up in this tree. 
I’m at home, as you see. 
Here’s my wife, sir! (She's shy; 
Her name’s Frisky; mine, Spry.) 
Now, as I introduce, 
You don't try any ruse; 
Nor think of the stew 
So nice we'd make you, 
For, you see, we love life and liberty, 
too. 








Chip-chip-chip-chur-r-r! 
Now, we'd much prefer 
That that wicked gun 
You'd aim at the sun, 
Though it may be less fun 
Than this rare sport to you; 





But now, honest and true, 

If a squirrel you were, 

And I a hunter, 

Do you think you'd enjoy 

The gunning, my boy? 

Would there be so much fun in a 
shot or decoy? 








But I meant to remark, 
With my chattering bark, 
That my wife, sir, and I 








HE MEANS SCOTT'S 

Your doctor says you must take cod liver oil. 
Probably he means Scott’s Emulsion because 
you cannot take the clear oil; no one can take 
the clear oil who needs cod liver oil. The doc- 
tor understands that and doubtless means Scott's 
Emulsion of cod liver oil which everybody can 
take because it is emulsified and prepared so 
that it can be very easily digested by the most 
sensitive stomach. Most everybody likes it. 


We'll send you a sample free 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York. 
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BROWN’S 


FAMOUS 
PIGTURES 


roduction of 
- ntings by old and mod- 
nm masters. 2,200 sub- 
jeots in Black and White 
or Sepia Size, 51-2 x8. 
One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
Our new JS-page catalog, 
with 1,000 illustra 
tions and two sample pic- 
tures sent for 2-ct. stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


A First Stepping Stone to 
Real Geography 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 














‘Primary Education” in a Oareful Re- 
view, Says: 

The teachers who have mourned that the 
first books in geography were over the chil- 
dren’s heads will find that objection wholly 
removed by this new “Home Geography,” 
which is exactly what it assumes to be, the 
first conscious looking around of the children 
upon their surroundings. The language is 
simple enough for a third grade pupil, while 
the science is as reliable as in the most elab- 
orate physical geography. The author has 
found the happy medium of writing or chil- 
dren without writing down to them. While 
the contents of this book is a first stepping- 
stone to real geography, it is equally nature 
study of the real kind, for primary geography 
and nature study cannot be separated. The 
iJlustrations are a distinct feature of this nature 
geography. They are abundant, fitting, alive, 
suggestive for “talks,” and mostly in half- 
tones of superior quality. 


Price, 60 Cents, Postpaid 
Educational Publishing Company 


Chicago New York Boston 
Atlanta San Francisco 


TOEPEL'S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By THEODORE TOEPEL, M D., Director of Phy- 
sical Training, Athate, Ga. 





Grades 1 to 8. Price, 20 cents each 
Manual, 50 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
Austell Building, Atlanta 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 





NOTES 


—A report of the Prussian Government 
gives a total of 1298 technical and 290 com- 
mercial and finishing schools, with 201,716 
and 31,670 scholars, respectively ; and 428 
technical schools organized and supported 
by industrial associations or crafts. 


—The widespread alarm sounded each 
fall in New York and other large cities 
over the fact that some smaller children, 
through lack of room, are reduced to half 
time school attendance, draws attention to 
the fact, says the Journal of Education, 
that Ithaca has demonstrated by six years’ 
trial that little children do just as well on 
half time as their mates do on full time. 
In that city every parent can request that 
his child be allowed to stay in school the 
full day, but few doso. The classes are 
divided into Sections A and B, according 
to maturity. Section B, the less mature, 
attends from 9 to 10.30, without recess. 
At 10.30 Section B passes out and Section A 
comes in and stays until 12. From 1.15 to 
2.30 Classes A and B are there together for 
such work as is general. The day is short, 
and both teachers and pupils are said to 
work with unusual zest. 


—The town authorities of Camberwell, 
England, are trying a novel method of 
bringing the evils of intemperance home to 
the people, by posting throughout the place 
placards containing such arguments as the 
following : 

No one requires alcohol in either food or 
tonic. 

Alcohol weakens a man’s Self-control 
while exciting his passions; hence the 
number of crimes committed under its in- 
fluence. 

Spirits rapidly produce alcoholism, but 
milder drinks, such as beer and cider, pro- 
duce, after a time, alcoholic poisoning with 
equal certainty. 

The sins of alcoholic parents are visited 
on their children; if the children survive 
infancy, they are threatened with idiocy or 
epilepsy, and may die from consumption. 

In short, alcoholism is the most terrible 
enemy to personal health, to family happi- 
ness, and to national prosperity. 





WHAT THE JAPANESE READ 


The librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Tokio gives us an idea of the literary 
tastes of the Japanese in a report recently 
published and reviewed by The World. 

‘¢ While 12,486 works relating to theology 
and religion, or only 1.6 per cent of the 
total number of books in the library, were 
asked for, according to the records of the 
past year, there were demanded by readers 
166,677 volumes, or 21.6 per cent, classified 
under the head of mathematics, science, 
and medicine. Works on literature and 
language, to the number of 152,711 — that 
is 20 per cent — were asked for, while 18 
per cent of the applications were for books 
on history and geography. Works of art, 
industries, engineering, military and naval 
science figure prominently on the list of 
additions made in recent years to the 
shelves of the Imperial Library.” 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 








PLAYS Hier rs 
THE KEMPTON PICTURES 
OF HIAWATHA 


A series of 30 superb pictures from life, 
taken by Rev. A. T. KEMPTON, among the 
Ojibway Indians, who enact the scenes of the 
poem (which is their epic) as the Passion Play 
is enacted in Europe. These pictures illumi- 
nate the poem to the mind of the child, and 
their artistic beauty appeals to the adult as 
well, 

This is an absolutely new help for teachers 
of English. The pictures furnish suggestions 
for interesting talks to the class. 

Size, 12 x 10. 30 scenes in the life of 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha. 1f0 cents each; 
the set, $2.00, to teachers for introduction. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Publisbers 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








A Companion Volume 
to «Black Beauty” 


Bobtail Dixie 











By ABBIE N. SMITH 




















The teaching of kindness to animals is 
achieved in a way which is all the more force- 
ful for not being too insistent. The book is 
beautifully printed and bound, and contains a 
number of fine half-tones, two of which are 
from photographs by Fryett. 

— The Evening Post, 
Cloth. 12mo, Fully Illustrated. Price, 50c. 


Educational Publishing Company 
New York Chicago 
Atlazita Boston San Francisco 
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Were most happily 

Taking breakfast, up high 

On this wide-spreading bough 

Where we're picnicking now, 

When you happened this way 

In your ramble to stray ; 

For we're up with the sun, 

And have had a good run 

Over fences and tree-tops for nuts 
and for fun! 








And we just sit up, so! 

(On our haunches, you know,) 
And hold with each paw 

A nut with no flaw; 

Then through it we gnaw, 

And we drink the sweet dew 
That the sunlight shines through. 





Now, don’t talk to me 

Of your coffee and tea, 

Or nice mutton chops; 

Our nerves have no hops, 

And dyspepsia never our junketing 
stops. 





Chip-chip-chip-chur-r-r! 
You admire squirrel fur? 
Yes, we think it’s fine; 
Can’t well part with mine, 
For it’s just in my line. 
If you aim with that gun, 

* Whisk! to this side I'll run! 





Now, just one word more: 

Your Columbus sailed o'er 

To this world in a ship; 

We just take a chip, 

And, spreading for a sail 

A fine bushy tail, 

We set out to sea. 

Your Columbus was no better sailor 


than we. 
—Mrs, A. Giddings Park 





Games for Little Pupils 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 
The Caged Bird 


Make a rounded cage by placing thumb and finger-tips 
together and spreading the fingers apart. 

Holding it out, pass before a row of children saying to each 
one: “ There's a bird in this cage. Call its name and set it 
free.” | 

Each. child has one guess. When the right name is 
calledy gull the hands apart quickly to let the bird out. 

The. child“who guesses correctly may now make a cage 
and choose the bird to be freed. 
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Speedy Spelling 


Two pupils are called by the teacher to provide chalk, 
and keep the blackboards in readiness for the speedy 
spellers. 

One pupil is selected by the teacher; this one quickly 
calls another to test speed’ with him. The teacher pro- 
nouncés words to be written on the blackboard by these two, 
the object being to see which can finish first—spelling cor 
rectly, crossing t’s, dotting i’s, using capital letters properly, 
and writing neatly. For all these points, the rest of the 
pupils watch. 

Three or four words are enough for the test. A smal! 
number of words makes it possible for many children to try 
their speed in a limited time. 

Some teachers have number tests in addition, conducted 
in a similar way. 

The Rain Play 


Pupils imitate the sound of falling drops by tapping 
rapidly or slowly on the desks with their fingers, while the 
teacher recites the following lines, or sings them to any 
simple tune : 


I hear the raindrops falling 

Patter, patter, patter, patter, oh, how fast! 
I hear the raindrops falling, 

We have a shower at last. 


Refrain 
Raindrops patter, patter fast (children tap), 
And now the thunder peals (children clap). 


The raindrops patter, patter, 
The thunder peals once more; 

Then comes a slow drip, dripping (af s/owly), 
And now the rain is o’er. 


Refrain 


Patter, patter; drip, drip, drip; 
A crash, the rain is o’er. 


Note During repetition of last refrain, let pait of the class tap 
rapidly, the rest slowly for first line, and all give a loud clap for the crash. 





The Little Boys and the House 


JAnigE D. Hopart 


There were once two little boys who had no home of their 
own, and who thought they would build a house” for them- 
selves where they could live and be happy. 

So they decided to look about and find a nice place to 
build. 

“T will take an ax,” said one, “to chop down the trees.’’ 
“And I,” said the other, “ will take a saw, to saw them into 
nice logs.” 

Thus equipped, they started off. As they walked along, 
talking of their plans, they saw a little boy, mending a fence 
in his yard. ‘They stopped and told him what they were 
going to do, and he said: ‘ Oh, may I go with you?” 

‘ What will you do to help build the house?” they asked. 

‘1 will nail the logs together with my hammer and nails,” 
said the little boy. 

“All right,” said the others, “ come along!” 

As the three went on, talking about their new home, they 
met a little boy with a spade. 

“‘ Where are you going?” he asked. 

‘“* We are going to build a house,” they replied. 

“Can I go too?” asked the little boy. 

** What will you do to help?” they asked. 

“Why,” he said, “I will dig the cellar with my spade.” 

“All right,” they said, “come along!” 

They all walked on together, and they met a little boy 
playing with a dog. He asked if he might join them. 

“What can you do to help build a house?” they asked. 

“Oh!” he said, “my dog can keep watch for you, and 
guard the house.” 

“All right,” they said, “come along!” 

So the five boys walked on and on, till they came to a 
lovely grove, which they thought would be a fine place for 
their house. 

The first boy cut down some trees with-his ax: the sec- 
ond sawed them into logs the right size with his saw; the 
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BOOKS 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


DopGe’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 232 
pages. Price, 65 cents. By Richard El- 
wood Dodge. 

This geography for beginners is divided 
into two parts, ‘‘ Home Geography” and 
‘World Relations and the Continents.” 
The pupil is taught first to see his relation 
to all parts of his own country. He is 
taught to study his own environment and 
to explain its geography by the universal 
facts given in the text. The home geogra- 
phy includes a need for government, means 
for transportation, direction, distance, and 
maps. In Part II. the inter-dependence of 
nations is taught. The reasons for certain 
industries in certain localities is empha- 
sized, and a general idea of the continents 
is made plain. The maps and diagrams, 
sixty in number, are a special feature of 
this book. These include colored product 
maps in the United States. No true esti- 


mate can be made of the amount of work 


and painstaking care in the preparation of 
such a book as this. To leave out the 
useless matter and insert that which mod- 
ern geographers consider essential requires 
a fund of information and fine discrimina- 
tion. The pages abound in good pictures 
showing the world like a panoramic view. 
Fortunate the children who get this for a 
text-book. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGU 


Tue CHILD. 


The author has drawn together in this 
book the summary of the principal work in 
child study. It has not been the intention 
to formulate laws about child nature, or to 
work out an educational theory. A knowl- 
edge of these wider observations must help 
every student of child nature to observe 
more intelligently and with clearer vision. 
The points of study in this volume are nor- 
mal and abnormal growth of body, sensa- 
tion, perception, memory, imagination, re- 
iigious sentiment, growth in control of 
body, language, rhythm, music, drawing, 
and play. Under each head are pages of 
reference books giving subjects and au- 
thors. This feature is of exceeding bene- 
fit. It was a wise plan to gather up the 
vast amount of child study material that 
has been growing in the last decade and 
record the conclusions and present status 
of the work in a volume. The work has 
been done with great clearness. 


By Amy Eliza Tanner. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


How .trO Keer Wei. By Alfred F. 
Blaisdell. 263 pages. List price, 45 cents. 

A revised edition of a former book by the 
same author, designed to meet the latest 
ideas of teaching this branch. It has been 
the endeavor to give simple rules for 
healthy living in each chapter, to be applied 
to daily habits. It has been the purpose to 
write in a familiar style to arouse the inter- 
est of young pupils. The laws of the 
state have been complied with in the treat- 
ment of the nature and effect of alcohol, 
tobacco, and other narcotics on the human 
system. 
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Choice New Thanksgiving Entertainments. 
20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, captivating. 15c. 
Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. 4 jolly new play. Easy, enthusi . ible, but funny. 15¢. 
Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many pleasing features. Choice, gratifying. 15¢. 
November's Crown. spectacular Dialogue. Easy, brilliant, pleasing. 16¢. 

Two Invitations. Thanksgiving Operatta. Music bright and catchy. Full of fun. 15¢. 

How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and All Other Holidays. A great success. 25c. 

Don't Be So Rough, Jim; I Can’t Play To-Night. Very pathetic character song. 265¢, 

The Quarrel. Splendid duet for little tots. A great success. 26¢, 

Ye Merry Tunes. New song-book. Contains excellent selections for special days. 15¢. 
Send for our Complete Catalogue of Entertainments, 
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New Blackboard Stencils for 7 Emeaengning 


NOTHING AFPORDS MORE PLEASURE THAN E STENCILS. 
NO SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT I58 COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM, 





Pumpkin Border, 10¢, Minuet (girl and turke , 100, Fantasy (boy riding turkey), 10¢- 
Fruit Border, l0e “Ours (oil a Bigges “f 0c, | Sambo’s Meditation Cooma). loc- 
Corn, 5c, Returning from srket, 10e, Unole Sam, Columbia and Turkey, 100. 
Pumpkin, be. | Jolly Waiters Border, 0c, | Pioneer’ "8 Cause for Thanksgiving, 100. 
Horn of Plenty, 5c. Home for Thanksgiving, 0c. Motto— “4 ve thanks unto 

Sheaf of Wheat, 5c. Thanksgiving Turkey, 10¢, ord,’’ ete., 10¢. 
The Relief Ship, oe. rder of Turkeys, 10e. Pilgrim Calendar for ‘November, ie. 
November Calendar, 100. Landing of Pilgrims, 10c, 


So, Stéheils, 18x24in. 100. Stencils, 94x36 in. Any selection amounting to 600, will be sent for 50c. 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE—FREE. 
MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 


COLORED PAPER CUTTING 


Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 
JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 


Size,6x9 :: 32 Pages 





This new book is by MarrHa W. Srearns, a Supervisor of Drawing. She says 
in the preface: ‘The putpose of these picture cuttings is to make it possible fer 
children to produce from patterns and colored paper, simple pictorial compositions 
in flat colo, tones, to be used as illustrations for the accompanying stories or re 
arranged to suit stories of their own on similar subjects.” 

The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, 
color scheme, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The 
Feast of the Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, 
Kate’s Kites, The New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and 
How Mary Got Her Little Lamb. 

Get it. You will not regret it. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 188. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 


Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 


Atlanta 





Educational Publishing Company, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Enclosed find $2.25, for which send me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.25 refunded, providing I return the books within 
ten days. 


Name 
P. O. 


State 
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third nailed them all together firmly with his hammer and 
nails ; the fourth dug a little cellar with his spade, and the 
fifth helped in every way he could. 

They built a dear little house where they all lived happily ; 
and the dog guarded and watched over them faithfully and 
well. 


The Farm-yard Song 


Over the hill the farm-boy goes, 

His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 

In the poplar tree above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing, 





The early. dews are falling ; 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink, 
The swallows skim the river’s brink, 
And-home to the woodland fly the crows 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes 
Cheerily calling— 
“Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’, co’!” 


Farther, farther over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still, 
“Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’, co’!” 





Into the yard the farmer goes, 
With grateful heart, at the close of day; 
Harness and chain are hung away, 
In the wagon-shed stand yoke and plow; 
The straw’s in the stack, the hay in the 
mow; 
The cooling dews are falling; 








The friendly sheep their welcome bleat, 
The pigs come grunting to his feet, 
The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
The cattle calling— 
“Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’, co’!” 


While still the cow-boy far away 

Goes seeking those that have gone astray, 
“Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’, co’!” 

Now to her | task the inifkmaid goes; 

The cattle come crowding through the 

gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great; 
About the trough by the farm-yard pump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling; 





The new milk heifer is quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye, 
And the white stream into the bright pail 
flows, 
When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling— 
“So boss! so boss! so! so! so!” 





The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 
Saying, “So, so, boss! so! so! 

To supper at last the farmer goes; 

The apples are pared, the paper read, 

The stories told, then all to bed. 

Without, the cricket's ceaseless song 

Makes shrill the silence all night long, 
The heavy dews are falling; 

The housewife’s hand has turned the clock, 











The household sinks to deep repose, 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes, 
Singing, calling— 
“Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’, co’, co’!” 








And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing 
streams, 


Murmuring, “So, boss! so!” 
: — Sel. 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized PHhosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED a is a concentra white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain amd wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by eeeeleans, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 





CROSBY’S oun AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
and influenza. It does not con cocaine, tema nor by New York City. 


of any description. By mail, 50 cents 
Beware of Substitutes. 





If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES «4 
a we 


— Michigan requires nearly five thousand 
new teachers each year. 


—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young succeeds Ar- 
nold Tompkins as principal of the Chicago 
Normal School at a salary of $5000. 


—Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, well known 
as a writer for children, and editor of St. 
Nicholas ever since its foundation, died 
recently, at the age of sixty-seven. 


—Hezekiah Butterworth, author and his- 
torian, died at the home of his brother, at 
Warren, R. I., September 6. He was sev- 
enty-five years old. He was widely known 
as the author of “Zigzag Journeys.” 


THE NEED OF MORE DRAWING 


President Eliot of Harvard, declared 
drawing should be the most important 
study in public schools after the first rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, and ciphering 
have been taught. At the opening of the 
Albright Art Gallery, at Buffalo, N. Y , he 
said : 

‘* The best place to inculcate the love of 
the beautiful is the school-room. To the 
rising generation the most effective lessons 
can be given, and from the schools millions 
of children will carry the lessons to mil- 
lions of homes. After reading, spelling, 
writing, and ciphering with small numbers 
and in simple operations, drawing should 
be the most important common school sub- 
ject. All childten should learn how lines 
straight and curved and lights and shades 
form pictures and may be made to express 
symmetry and beauty. All children should 
acquire by use of pencil and brush, power 
of observation and exactness in copying aud 
should learn through their own work what 
the elements of beauty are. It is mon- 
strous that the common school should give 
much time to compound numbers, bank 
discount, and stenography, and little time 
to drawing. It is monstrous that the 
school which prepares for college should 
give four or five hours a week, for two 
years, to Greek, and no time at all to 
drawing. 


THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE 
ROYAL DISEASE 


Sudden changes of weather are especially 
trying, and probably to none more so than 
to the scrofulous and consumptive. The 
progress of scrofula during a normal 
October is commonly great. We never 
think of scrofula — its bunches, cutaneous 
eruptions, and wasting of the bodily sub- 
stance—without thinking of the great good 
many sufferers from it have derived from 
Hood’s Sarsanarilla, whose radical and 
permanent cures of this one disease are 
enough to make it the most famous medi- 
cine in the world. There is probably not 
a city or town where Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely 
eradicating scrofula, which is almost as 
serious and as much to be feare4 as its 
near relative—consumption. 





CONTINUOUS READERS 


Uc Crades III and IV | Uc 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden River 
Grimm’s Household Tales 

Sewell’s Black Beauty 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little People 
of Lilliput 





A Chink Time to Se ae 








> IME 
} LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
LILLIPUT 








Crades IV and V 
Ewing’s Jackanapes 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants 


” 
For All Grades 
Waterman’s Graded Memory Szlections 
Selected and Graded to suit the needs of each year from the rst to the 8th. 


“ The best selections I have ever seen.” —Supr. PARLIN, Quincy, Mass. 





While it would be too much to say—and probably too good news to expect—that the days of the 
snippety Reader are over, it is nevertheless, a healthy sign of the book world that there should be an 
increasing supply of excellent continuous Readers to meet a demand that is increasing in ever greater 
ratio. We, therefore, welcome these little books, both for what they are and for what they indicate. 
Their cheapness is evident, their fitness who shall question? They have already secured their places 
in the great world of literature, and are unassailable by any mere critic. From the point of view of 
the school, they are also unassailable-—Zducational News. 





Manila Binding, 10 Cents. Full Cloth, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 


PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 


we 


PURITAN CAP AND 








THE 
PILGRIMS 


THE 
INDIANS 


BOY'S COLLAR COLLAR 


See Book I|I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. Heven Becxwirs, Author of ‘‘In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories 


and devices for Every Monru in the year. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 


Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 


Atlanta 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO., 
BOSTON 


LitTLE Merzu, THE JAPANESE Boy. 
Children of the World Series. By Helen 
L. Campbell. 

So long as children exist, they will de- 
light to hear of other children; and just 
now, when the whole world is looking at 
the Japanese nation, there is a special in- 
terest in the little folks of that region. 
The everyday life of little Metzu is told 
with simplicity touched with imagination, 
that will hold the interest to theend. The 
book is full of pictures of Japanese life, 
a little map of the island empire, and a 
pronouncing vocabulary of hard Japanese 
words at theclose. A good supplementary 
reader. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON 
Four GREAT PATHFINDERS. By C. L. 
Howard. 


Marco PoLo —the first to trace a route 
through Asia — the first to reveal China to 
Europe —the first to tell of the Indies, 
Siberia, and the Arctic Ocean. While a 
prisoner in Genoa in 1297 he told his sto- 
ries. He is known as the prince of medi- 
eval travelers. 

Vasco Da Gama, one of the world’s 
great heroes, as shown in his connection 
with the Southern Route to India. At one 
time, when his sailors mutinied, he stood 
before them and declared: “If I saw 
death in the way for every one of us, I 
would go on. To India, or perish!” Died 
in 1525. 

CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBUs. This great 
story is too well known to need comment 
here. 

FERDINAND MAGELLAN, the first great 
navigator, and famous for carrying for- 
ward the greatest maritime feat in the 
history of the world. 

The stories of these great pathfinders 
are told with a simple conciseness that wiil 
make them remembered. They are illus- 
trated by quaint, old-time prints, which 
are as interesting as educational. Outline 
maps showing the routes of these world- 
famed voyages will be of service to the 
student reader. This book should be used 
as a supplementary reader in connection 
with the study of the history of these dis- 
coveries. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


JAPANESE Fairy _TaLes. By Teresa 
Pierce Williston. 


A collection of eight stories from the 
Orient, illustrated by Mr. Ogawa, a native 
of Japan. They are full of miraculous 
events growing out of the customs and 
superstitions of the country, and it is easy 
to imagine the bright, narrow-eyed little 
Japs listening to these tales for genera- 
tions on generations. A little of this liter- 
ature will not harm the restless, practical 
young American children, who can profit- 
ably absorb a good deal of food for the 
imagination. The illustrations could only 
be found in a Japanese book, and the chil- 
dren will enjoy them thoroughly whether 
they understand the stir and color in them 
or not. A Guide to Pronunciation and 
Suggestions to Teachers for the acting out 
of the book-stories, and the art work, 
making and modeling, that wonld naturally 
grow out of them. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON 


Wau Srna, Our LiItTLeE CHINESE COUSIN. 
By Helen L. Campbell. 


This is a charming little book. Stories 
of Chinese children have been told again 
and again, but this author gives their home 
life in an interesting cousinly way, that 
children will like. There is no attempt to 
write elaborately, but she tells us about 
the everyday life of Chinese children, so 
that we see them, play with them, and go 
to school with them. Wah Sing’s queer 
games will make every little boy want to 
go and play with him, eat rice with chop- 
sticks, and to join in the procession that 
goes to “ meet the spring.” The book is 
full of pictures, fine holinenen; many of 
them full-page in size. The vocabulary of 
the book has been carefully watched, and 
the children for whom the book is adapted 
will find no obstructions of words and 
phrases over their heads. Classes in the 
last half of second year and in the third 
year will master the book easily. Teachers 
will do well who ask for this book as a 
supplementary reader. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


INDIAN Stories. Retold from St. Nich- 
olas. 


These fifteen stories do not aim to be 
connected history, but they reveal with 
vividness the condition of the days when 
the Indians held their happy hunting 
grounds without fear or danger. Dr. 
Eastman, himself a Sioux Indian boy, tells 
of the games and sports of Indian children 
as no outsider could. Such chapters as 
‘* Little Moccasin’s Ride on the Thunder- 
Horse,” ‘“‘ The Little First Man and the 
Little First Woman,” ‘*Some Indian 
Dolls,” tell what the children will enjoy. 
The book abounds in delightful illustra- 
tions of Indian life. 


‘HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, PHILA. 


A LirrLe GaARDEN-CALENDAR. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 


The wonders of plant life are charmingly 
told in this book by an ingenious device 
that keeps the interest from first to last 
page. Prue and Davy were mourning that 
the winter had come and the pretty garden 
was dead. The Chief Gardener came to 
the rescue by proposing windowe gardens 
in the house. Seeds were planted in Janu- 
ary and then the book-story falls into cal- 
endar-form. Each month of the year is 
treated separately, and the progress of the 
vegetable and flower garden is described 
in their monthly progress. Little legen- 
dary stories are interwoven concerning the 
plants that keep the children interested and 
happy. The progress of the plants is also 
shown by many pictures. The conversa- 
tion of the children is natural and full of 
interest. In December the Christmas tree 
—‘*the kind of a tree that nobody but 
Santa Claus ever raises ”— makes a fitting 
ending to the Garden Calendar. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


BUTTERFLIESe AND BEES. By Margaret 
Warner Morley. 


A nature book by Miss Morley at once 
commends itself. So closely is she in 
sympathy with out-door life, that the wild 
creatures seem to tell their secrets to her. 
This little book tells of the life habits of 
bees, butterflies, moths, flies, beetles, 
wasps, and ants. Her manner of telling 
these wonderful stories is as happy and 
vivacious as ever, and every page of this 
volume of 267 pages is full of fascinating 
interest. Pictures are on nearly every 
page. The value of such books for the 
children is beyond estimation. Every child 
is more sympathetic with all God’s creation 
for reading it. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


How To TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. [y 
Sara Cone Bryant. 


This book was needed and well is ‘\- 
need supplied. Since stories have com: 
be an essential part of the education of 
children, there must also be a knowled 
of how to tell them skilfully. Miss Bryant 
insists that stories be told and not rea: to 
children. When told the hearers get them 
plus the appreciation of the teacher, and 
the story also gains by being filtered 
through the personality of the teacher. 
These are happy phrases and express the 
whole in a nutshell. The author also con- 
siders the subject practically, even to the 
physical conditions, the seating of the 
children, etc. The chapter on ‘‘ Specific 
Uses of Story-Telling in the Schwol- 
room,” is-‘most valuable. An equal space is 
devoted to ‘* Stories Selected and Adapted 
for telling.” Every teacher will delight in 
this help. This book should be owned }\yy 
every primary teacher for frequent look- 
ing-over and for its charming suggesti: e- 
ness of what to tell and how to tell it. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


SPELLING Lessons. By Aaron Gove 

A new spelling book by one of the most 
famous school superintendents of the 
country. He presents a new plan for dri!! 
that must command attention. It is th 
the same as employed by the conjure: 
Houdin in training the visual memory of 
his son, the only difference being thai 
Houdin used shop windows instead of li-<ts 
of words. This device, which Mr. G: 
amplifies by applying it to the ear as \ 
as to the eye, has an obvious and specia 
value in its application to the teaching of 
spelling. 

In the 95 pages of the text there is a 
total of 5076 words, covering the work of 
grades four to eight inclusive. The author 
classifies words on the basis of their use- 
fulness for spelling lessons into (1) famil- 
iar words, (2) partially familiar words, ani 
(3) unknown words. Only the first tw 
classes receive attention, for the guiding 
principle of the book is ‘ideas before 
words.” 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Nature Strupy. By Frank Overton, 
assisted by Mary E Hill. 


This is a pupil’s book, and is designed to 
furnish a year’s work in nature study for 
pupils from eight to eleven years of age 
They are arranged according to season, 
and begin in early fall. Laboratory met/- 
ods are outlined throughout the bovok. 
Every lesson is divided into two parts 
observing, sketching, and describing, fo!- 
lowed by an explanation of the meaning, 
and further collection of material outside 
of school. There are thirty-three lessons, 
covering a range of objects familiar to the 
children — insects, plants, and the pbhoe- 
nomena of the seasons. The illustrations 
are beautiful and the child will never know 
he is studying in following the course out- 
lined by the author, for it is alluring at 
every step. 


Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations 
soreness of the eyelids and ears, diseas« 
of the bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarr) 
wasting, are only some of the troubles i’ 
causes. : 

It is a very active evil, making havo 
of the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifesta 
tions, and builds up the whole system. 
Accept no substitnte. 
















wHAT 7 THE LEADERS: SAY 


2 iC Eowin E. SPARKS, Professor if Amari History in the Univer. of Chicago, writes: 


. “I am under great obligation to you: for accepting so courteously my suggestion 
es that "you add_some of your admirable American History Stories-to the Teachers’ 
Library ofthe University. ‘Tam sure that those teachers next summer who have 
“not seen-them will: at once own their merits. 

: “I have already expressed a very favorable opinion of the Pratt series in ‘ esti- 
~ mating them for thé Larned book and I feel satisfied that I could conscientiously 
_ duplicate the praise for each of the books you have sent me... You ate doing a ser- 
vice both to the teacher -of the graded ‘schools and the teacher of the high school 
and college in thus early preparing children for receiving the foundation principles 





. « 
Ver’ eee 





of American history.” 





The coming citizens are in your schools. 
During the historical month of November, can you not help introduce them, 

by pleasant readings, to their Country’s History? 
Here is a carefully graded list: 


Second Grade 
Stories of the United States 


~. By Anna Cuasz Davis 

Large type edition. [lustrated. Boards, 
30 cents; ‘Cloth, 40 cents. 

The supply of supplementary reading for « 
grade or two in advante of this has-been abun- 
dant. But Miss Davis is one of the few who 
have succeeded in writing # the children inter- 
esting matter. 

Cuas. W. Deane, 
Supt. Schoils, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Stories of the Red Children 


Illustrated. 162 pp. Large type. Boards, 
30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. ; 
Indian. legends, vivid with the poetic and 


romantic life of red. men. These interesting — 


myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, 
and the varied phenomena of nature are woven 
into stories that harmlessly feed’ the young im- 
agination. The pictures give a helpful and 
tealistic touch in their display of Indian life 


3 Children of the Wigwam 

Tilustrated. “Cloth, 40 cents. 

Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, bat 
the has more than ever endeared herself to 
_. them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, 
“Black Duck, Shuoting Star, and Trembling 


Leaf, the new baby, five btvle Indian gitls and © 


boys, in a wigwam and telling all about how 
they. live and grow up into Indian. ways and 
customs,’ The stories and their charming help- 
meet, the illustrations, acquaint the little readers 
with the picture-writing, mat and basket mak- 

ing, ball playing, deer shooting, rain making 
and the story telling around the Gir kee ; 


Third Grade 
Stories of American Pioneers 


Iustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — 
Kit Carson. 

In a rapidly moving panorama Miss Pratt 
vividly pictures the stirring events of the most 
Pony esi i aes 

of America, 


Stories of Great Seithdcte 
Ilustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — Morse — Edi- 

son, with graphic stories of their wonderful dis- 

coveries and inventions. 


Stories of Our Authors 

Tiustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Stories of the lives of Holmes—Longfellow— 
Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — Alcott. 

Every one knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these men. 
These anecdotes have been woven together and 
writtén in simple disconnected sentences adapted 
to the last term of first year grades or to the 
second year grades. 


Fourth Grade 


Stories of Colonial Children 
Boards, 40 cents, Cloth, 60 cents. 

I made a particular test of your “ Stories of 
Colenial Children” with my own children, and 
take pleasure in Ictting you know that the re- 
sult-was. more than usually satisfactory. Al- 
though my eldest is only eight years old, he hot 
only enjoyed my reading of the storics, but took 
the keenest delight in reading them for himself, 

S.-H. Crarn, University of Chicage. 





Fifth and Sixth Crades 


American History Stories 
By Mama L, Pratt.. Vols. 1., Il, UL, IV. 
Boards, 36.cts. each; Cloth, 50 cts. 
"Used in the ‘Schools of New York, Boston, 
Brooklyn, etc. 


De Soto, Marquette, and La 
Salle 


Illustrated, 158 pp, Bds., 30 cts. Cloth, 50 cts, 

Could an eye witness more faithfully and 
graphically describe the adventures, hardships, 
hair-breadth escapes, and numbericss stirring 
events of the period of discovery in our great 
Mississippi Valley than Dr. Pratt has done in 
these glowing pages? There is profit, however, 
as well as pastime in the perusal of such a book 
by the young. 


Stories of Massachusetts 
Ilustrated. 348 pp. Bds., 60 cts. Cloth, 75 cts, 

The leading events in the growth of Massa- 
Chusetts from early colonial times until the later 
days of the Nineteenth Century are placed 
before the children in a manner ¢> make this 
veritable. history a8 entertaining as a work of 
fiction, . The stories are clustered abwut the his- 
toric spots of the Pilgrim state and present facts 
and legends that are of supreme interest and 
value to all American boys and girls. 


Famous American Statesmen 


Iilustrated.. 161 pp. Cluth, 40 cents, 


Early American History 
For Young Americans 
By Hexry Spin, LL.D., and Ersrives H, 
SaBin, Des Mvines, Lowa, 
Fully illustrated. 398 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


i Wabash Avedne 


18 EB. r7th Street 


30 Bromfield Street 
* BOsTon 


Austell Building 
ATLANTA 


Gog Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fables-Myths—History— Biography—Geography 
SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR. MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH, 









s of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle 
a King’ bles. Montes Rabbits, ond other familiar animals. 


No. 77.  FrowEx’ Feienps. I 
Another delightful poe aoe pastes, n> aga about the 
early spring flowers, in simple lang 


No. 109. Tue Buri eRFly de 
Kane Pach ad the sot story What the wsce 


‘No. 110. Plant Briggs 
Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 


No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 

lear 
sinide eee ech nts toe 's or eth a aaa Ectacersd 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden tob, He. 
No. 144. Nature Sroxres. 


Telling cranberries, beans, , and other 
PPB or Fo Bi 238 


No. 215. THe ButTerriy’s Home. 
Similar to No. 109. 
Second Grade, 
No. 7; .Littte Rep Rivixe Hoon, 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told tn simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roors anp Stems. 

 atsize Stocigs for second grede, Large, clear type. 
No, 76. Brep Frignps, ED 

Reape Yoong a 

Binh Tig Cogn, sey black and Yellow 
No. 78. scsia’daddar 3 il. 
an Fully 
No. 79. Flower Farenps . Ill. 

Similar to 77 and 78, Fully ilustrated, 
No. 87. LEGENDS oF TUB SPRINGTIME. 


See ae 





“No, oe ROBINSON Causor. Part I. 


, second grade children 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully idlustrated. 


ton, S F. 8B 


‘No, 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 








1, ‘simple form for The 


No, 186. Rosinson Crusoz, Par Il. 
No. 187. ‘RoBInson Cxusoz.* Paxt IIT, 
No, 188. * Rosinson Crusog. Part IV. 


No, 189, CHILDREV oF History. I. 
The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
B. Morse, Eli Whitney, » told in simple 
language. - Large, clear type. 
No. 190. CHILDREN oF HistoryY.’ II. 
The Reory ‘of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, “Webster, 


I: 
the S Cy Ind , 1d 
fy ne Mer ee =) san. Legend), Idun 
No. 198. THx Flower Worvp, 
Containin; and le about flowers; 
diuvemrddine wine tae 
Third Grade. 


No. 1... Grmim’s Fairy Taugs. 1. 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade 
dren + pated the follow ax habe The Pe rune aa 
Her Servant, The Golden Goes, ‘The Frog Prince. 

No? 4. Grimm’s Farry Taxes. Il. 


Unitorm with No. geen tee oe a 
Trades, The brother and Sister. 


No, 13. SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14° SELECTIONS From Grimm. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THe Story or Bryant. 
Dshent Beer Hy of 32 suitable to the under. 
ss o cd wae, duldren Our third grade li- 

a elena cat capeipiliog noted men 
wenn. T: achets will find this set invaluable to have 
their desk Sts ta tate of baed deel yao com 
history of the following: 


Story oF CoLumBus. 
PUTNAM. 

PENN. 

WASHINGTON, 


ebrs 


u 


No. 25. 
No. 26. 
No. 27. 
No, 28. 
No. 29: FRANKLIN. 
No, 30. Wester. 
No, 31. ~ LINCOLN. 
No, 35. Low&Lt. 
No, 36. 


No. 42, 


TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER. 
Cooper. 
FULTON. 

Eur WHITNEY. 
EpIson. 


No. 43: 
No. 44. 
No. 48. 
No. 60." 
No. 61, 
No, 62. 


HAWTHORNE, 
S. F. B; Monsz. 


lo. 63. Lowtsa M. ALcorTT. 
No. 64. JAMES Watt, | 


No. 70. STEPHENSON. 
No, 71. IRVING. 
No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 
No, $1. Cyrus W. Frain. 





No, 20: STorig#s FRoM GARDEN. AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 ne Stories that first appeared in Pr¢. 
mary Education 





No. 21... Stortes FROM GARDEN AND FIELp. II, 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No, 45. Svorizs or THE PircRims, 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46.. Story oF THR Boston Tg. Paxiy, 


Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
ains words and music of two songs, Revol ‘olutionary 
Tea” and “ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 


No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 

howahe rave Meee Hct a ty Bork A pad 
No. 69, Puss tn Boots, 

ag pee yet Bre-haa of interest to boys and girls is the 


No. 95. Storizs oF REvo.vution, I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. Srorigs oF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


II, 
British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. | Stokies oF RevO.vuTion. III. 


Same a& 95 aid 96. “Battle of Long Island. 


No, 120. -THE L1Berty Be. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


A Primary School 
LIBRARY FOR $3.00 


THINK OF IT! 


We will send the complete 
64 little volumes to one 
address for $3.00. 


Over 2,000 pages choice, fa:ci- 
nating, wholesome reading. Over 
500 illustrations. Large, clear 
type. Fine grade book paper. 
Bound in very best quality of 
strong, smooth manila (flexible). 





Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


28 E. t7th Street, New York 
$98 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
go Bromfield Street, Boston 
"fog Market Street, San Francisco 




















